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Misguided Missiles 

In California—as well as in other states—the 
residential schools for the deaf appear to be the tar¬ 
get of well-meaning but unrealistic parents of deaf 
children. The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf and the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf have become secondary “whip¬ 
ping boys.” Parents—organized and unorganized— 
accuse the residential schools and these organizations 
of educators of being outmoded in philosophies and 
methodology. In their uncompromising belief that 
speech and lipreading are everything, a California or¬ 
ganization of parents would ban deaf teachers from 
all schools because they are “unable to monitor the 
speech of deaf children.” 

These misguided missiles only serve to compound 
the problems in the education of the deaf, especially 
those of the residential schools which are under heavy 
pressure to enroll all deaf children regardless of their 
multiple handicaps. As for barring deaf teachers of 
the deaf, the California organization of parents is be¬ 
laboring what should be a closed issue. If “monitor¬ 
ing” the speech of deaf children is a live issue, we 
need an investigation in depth to ascertain the re¬ 
sults of “monitoring” of speech by teachers with per¬ 
fectly normal hearing. 

THE DEAF AMERICAN—and the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf—has repeatedly voiced its stand: 
Methodology is one thing and education is another. 
Education comes first, so misguided missiles should 
be exploded short of their targets. No magic solu¬ 
tion exists in the education of the deaf children. 
Teachers of deaf children are first of all teachers. 
Then they are teachers of deaf children. We could 
go on and on for pages pointing out meaningful par¬ 
allels. For example, does anyone or any organization 
insist that the lecture method be used exclusively in 
our colleges and universities—no laboratories, no 
programmed instruction, no instructional media—no 
other approaches? 

As the clincher, well-meaning but misguided par¬ 
ents of deaf children who are firing away in an at¬ 
tempt to find scapegoats should consult with realistic 
and enlightened parents of deaf children (and adults) 
and gain genuine understanding BEFORE THEIR OWN 


CHILDREN BECOME VICTIMS OF PARENTAL MIS¬ 
GUIDANCE. 

Industrial Insurance Myth 

For five decades or more countless deaf appli¬ 
cants for employment have been turned away from 
personnel offices with the explanation that “insur¬ 
ance rates will not allow us to hire deaf persons.” 
This has been obviously a brushoff and one that has 
been disputed. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article which re¬ 
futes the claim that a handicap has anything to do 
with industrial insurance related to workmen’s com¬ 
pensation. While it may take a while longer to get 
the word to some personnel offices, we hope our 
leaders will go to the trouble of writing for the ma¬ 
terial which puts the insurance bugaboo to rest, once 
and for all, we hope. 

Journalistic Misconceptions 

Newspaper feature articles dealing with deafness 
and the deaf have long been prone to stress the novel 
and sensational—as so many of us can attest to our 
disturbance. On the whole, such articles may be help¬ 
ful, but misconceptions or misplaced stress can be 
appalling. 

A recent story in a Texas newspaper about tele¬ 
typewriters now coming into widespread use (along 
with the converter unit known as the Phonetype) is 
a case in point. The story stated that voice is trans¬ 
lated into sounds which activate teletypewriter char¬ 
acters. Nothing could be further from the truth. No 
machine has yet been invented—or refined to prac¬ 
tical use—that will convert voice sounds for such 
transmission over wires or via wireless to the extent 
they can be typed out at the other end. Teletype¬ 
writer communication involves use of converter 
(Phonetype) units at each end. 

Speaking of teletypewriters and Phonetypes, we 
would like to point out how the nationwide network 
is growing. In St. Louis, 48 units are now in opera¬ 
tion. In the New York City, Los Angeles and Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., areas the demand for teletypewriters 
is outstripping the supply of machines readily avail¬ 
able. 
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Versatile Floridan Builds 'Monster' For Everglades Hunting 


By SAM B. RITTENBERG 


MECHANICAL GENIUS AND HIS CREATIONS—In the picture at the left Darwin Holmes is shown sitting in the "air" boat which he built himself. These 
boats are commonly used in the Everglades for fishing. According to Darwin, a ride through the Everglades is something out of this world—if you know 
how to find your way out. At the right is the "Monster." In order to give readers some idea as to its size, the writer stands beside it. Darwin is in the 
driver's seat. His brother-in-law is shown standing inside the big tire tube which cushions him against the hard going and helps to steady his aim. When 
a buck deer or wild boar is shot, the dog shown with Darwin strikes out and leads the hunters to the fallen animal. 


DARWIN HOLMES— Everglades hunter 
—speedboat racer—deep sea fisherman- 
plumber—carpenter—boatbuilder—or what 
have you? 

The writer spent a month in West Palm 
Beach, Florida, last winter. While there, 
he learned there was “good copy” about 
a young deaf man named Darwin Holmes. 
The pictures and accompanying article 
tell the story. 

Darwin’s parents are also deaf. They 
are Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Holmes of 
West Palm Beach, formerly of Michigan. 
Darwin is married and has two children, 
a boy and girl. His brother and sister 
are also deaf. His mother is the former 
Ima M. Wohlfert, a graduate of the Michi¬ 
gan School for the Deaf, class of 1920. 
His father, Harold S. Holmes, is also a 
graduate of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf. 

One of the pictures shows Darwin and 
his brother-in-law (also deaf) atop “The 
Monster” as he calls it. The writer will 
now leave it to Darwin to, in his own 
words, tell how he built the awesome 
“Monster.” 

* * * 

Darwin's Own Story 

“Three years ago a friend invited me to 
go hunting with him on a halftrack in 
the Everglades. It was a big thrill to 
see so many deer in one day although 
they were mostly does. It is against the 
law to shoot does. So I decided that it 
was the best bet for deaf hunters like me 
to go on a halftrack than go by foot or 
sitting waiting for bucks to meet us with 
guns. Odds are against deaf hunters as a 
buck might slip up behind us without 
us knowing it. So I decided I must have 
a halftrack and discovered that they are 
too expensive to buy. So I decided to 
build one despite my being inexperienced 
in welding and machine work. 

“First of all I bought a used 1958 Cad¬ 
illac for $75.00. The motor was running 


good except for the transmission. I re¬ 
moved the motor from it and then over¬ 
hauled it. I then bought a used junked 
Ford F600 flat bed truck and removed 
the body from the frame and turned over 
the front axle so the frame would be 
higher from the ground. I then bought 
two airplane tires and put them on the 
front axle. Next I worked out three other 
axles for idlers that were spaced apart 
between front and rear axles, using 14-ply 
airplane tires on them. Then I bought 
another 2-speed truck rear axle. 

“I used a 1959 Oldsmobile rear axle 
atop the truck axle and made a container, 
to hold grease between the two axles. 
Next, I put the engine on the frame, 
worked on the tower with pipes which 
were raised 12 feet above the ground. 
Then I worked out the steering shaft to 
the top, also shifting levers from four- 
speed transmission from a 1953 Ford truck, 
using an adapter. I ordered from Chicago 
a made-to-fit 1958 Cadillac motor. Next 
came three seats from three different 
junked cars. I made two standing towers 
on the top deck which hold two inner 
tubes used to cushion hunters around the 
waist so they don’t have to hold onto the 
tower while shooting at a buck while 
chasing it. The machine can run approxi¬ 
mately 50 miles per hour chasing bucks 

OUR COVER PICTURE 

Darwin Holmes 7 "Monster" is a re¬ 
markable contraption, as Florida Ev¬ 
erglades deer and wild boar hunters 
would attest. Around September 1 
each year, the huge piece of assorted 
automobile, truck and tractor com¬ 
ponents is taken to the Everglades to 
remain in use until the hunting season 
ends November 30. In our cover pic¬ 
ture two hunters are using the plat¬ 
form which gives them a sweeping 
view and an unsurpassed shooting 
position. 


over dense sawgrass which grows up to 
10 feet high in some places. We got stuck 
in some gator holes which gators make 
during a drouth. Such holes are 4 feet 
deep, 25 feet wide. While chasing a buck, 
the driver must drive cautiously so as not 
to drive over holes or pits. It could mean 
expensive repairs on the track. 

“Now back to finish the track story: 
We had to use three 38-ply airplane tires 
for the track. We cut three strips from 
one tire and stretched it and put steel 
arps stamped from 2-inch U-channel steel 
and drilled holes and put bolts and nuts 
into tire strips. It took 550 bolts and nuts 
to attach 150 arps to tire strips weighing 
about 300 pounds each side. Then I put 
them on the 10 tires. 

“I bagged four bucks on five weekends 
last season. I lost four weekends plus 
the first week due to a broken steering 
box and dirty gas in the tank and two 
idler wheels broke off while chasing a 
deer. We ran over a gator hole at 50 
mph. I had to steer the halftrack with¬ 
out a wheel seven miles from the nearest 
road by using chain onto the steering arm 
around the bumper on both sides of the 
front. When I wanted to turn a little 
to avoid a gator hole or a thick hamnock, 
a man had to step on the chain so it 
would turn with weight on it. It took 
almost four hours to reach the road. It 
was so rough and we had to go very slow 
or we would veer away from the road 
at high speed. It was really adventure¬ 
some, hard work and expensive, too. I 
spent $1,000.00 on parts to build the half¬ 
track. No need for a buck to run away 
from us. We go after them and also 
hunt wild boars. I will go after them 
more often next season. 

“I am thinking about changing the 4- 
speed transmission to automatic trans¬ 
mission so I can accelerate faster with¬ 
out buckling the halftrack, which might 
offset a hunter’s aim. 

“I have bought a 1960 Cadillac motor 
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A closeup likeness of Darwin Holmes, whose ad¬ 
dress is 2426 Florida Street, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 33406. 


and transmission and intend to switch 
the motors and keep the other motor as 
an extra. We used about 35-40 gallons of 
gas a day. It took me nine months to 
build “The Monster.” 

“Hunting in Everglades is so different 
from other parts of the United States so 
we had to have a halftrack to get bucks 
and wild hogs. The Everglades alone has 
about 10,000 deer in about 350,000 acres.” 

* * * 

Darwin took second place in the annual 
boat race from Miami to West Palm 
Beach and return. He is well known 
among the sportsmen in the area as an 
excellent deep sea boatman. The writer, 
along wLh Inzer Shubert of Belle Glade, 
can attest to this fact as he went out 
with him three times, 15 miles from land 
without a compass, and he lived to write 
this article. 

New Educational Program 
For Deaf-Blind Children 

A new program to support the estab¬ 
lishment and operation of centers to 
serve deaf-blind children was announced 
recently by the U.S. Office of Education. 

According to Associate Commissioner 
James J. Gallagher of the Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation for the Handicapped, 20,000 to 30,- 
000 children were victims of the German 
measles (rubella) epidemics of 1963-65. 
Many of these children who suffered im¬ 
pairment of both vision and hearing can¬ 
not be accommodated, or receive an ade¬ 
quate education, under existing public edu¬ 
cation programs. 

“Because these children are deprived 
of their primary avenues of learning, 
reaching them—so that they may realize 
their full potential—will be a great chal¬ 
lenge in the field of special education,” 
Dr. Gallagher said. “The large number 
of deaf-blind youngsters affected by the 
rubella epidemic constitute an almost 
overwhelming task for the Nation’s pres¬ 
ent limited education facilities. Never¬ 
theless, a start must be made in this 
vitally needed national program.” 

Congress authorized the centers under 
Public Law 90-247, which provides for 


Insuring The Handicapped: Myth Or Reality 


Editor's note: The following article ap¬ 
peared in the October 1968 issue of PER¬ 
FORMANCE, The Story of the Handi¬ 
capped, published by the President's Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of the Handi¬ 
capped. Deaf persons who have encoun¬ 
tered excuses from employers which refer 
to workmen's compensation insurance are 
urged to show this article to personnel 
department interviewers. 

There are three persistent myths that 
often stand in the way of fair treatment 
for handicapped job applicants, all cen¬ 
tering around insurance practices, and all 
quite false. 

These are the mythical excuses some¬ 
times offered in a misinformed personnel 
office to deny the handicapped person 
a job: 

“Sorry, but your handicap will make 
you more prone to accidents around the 
shop.” 

“I’d really like to hire you, but my 
workmen’s compensation rates will go 
up, and I just can’t afford to take you 
on.” 

“I’d hire you on the spot, but really, 
my insurance company won’t let me hire 
the handicapped.” 

To dissolve these myths and other 
areas of misunderstanding concerning the 
handicapped and insurance, the Ameri¬ 
can Mutual Insurance Alliance has re¬ 
cently published, in cooperation with the 
President’s Committee, a pamphlet out¬ 
lining the position of the insurance in¬ 
dustry. 

“The very fact that insurers are among 
the leaders in rehabilitation and place¬ 
ment of impaired workers refutes the idea 
that they oppose hiring the handicapped,” 
the leaflet states. 


grants to or contracts with public or non¬ 
profit private agencies, organizations, or 
institutions to pay all or part of the cost 
of establishing and operating centers for 
deaf-blind children. 

“These centers, which will be situated 
strategically in various areas of the coun¬ 
try, will provide comprehensive services 
for both deaf-blind children and their par¬ 
ents,” Dr. Gallagher explained. “These 
urgently needed services will include 
diagnosis and evaluation, education, and 
consultation to parents and teachers. 

“The centers will also make possible the 
development of new ways of reaching 
deaf-blind children and helping their par¬ 
ents through research and innovative tech¬ 
niques and approaches. New personnel 
may also be trained in this demanding 
work through expanded programs.” 

Development of the centers will be ad¬ 
ministered through the Bureau’s Division 
of Educational Services, directed by Dr. 
Frank B. Withrow. Dr. Donald R. Cal¬ 
vert, former Director of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Hearing and Speech Center, and 
Robert Dantona, a specialist in the educa¬ 
tion of deaf-blind children, will supervise 
setting up the centers through the newly 
organized Project Centers Branch of the 
Division. 


A message to employers from the Alli¬ 
ance serves as a preamble. “Your work¬ 
men’s compensation insurance carrier 
wholeheartedly encourages you to hire 
handicapped workers. Be assured that 
workmen’s compensation insurers do not 
penalize an employer for hiring disabled 
persons.” 

The leaflet cites the U.S. Department 
of Labor surveys which show that the 
handicapped have fewer disabling injuries 
than the average worker exposed to the 
same work hazards. They have about the 
same number of minor injuries on the 
job. “Since they are not inherently ‘un¬ 
safe,’ the handicapped cannot adversely 
affect workmen’s compensation rates,” the 
leaflet continues. “These rates are based 
solely on the relative hazards of a com¬ 
pany’s operations and on the company’s 
accident experience.” 

Property-liability insurers, according to 
the leaflet, have repeatedly pointed to the 
performance records of the vast majority 
of handicapped workers. They are loyal 
workers, and their over-all quit rate is 
about the same as for other employees. 
When placed in jobs they can handle, 
handicapped workers as a group produce 
at slightly higher rates than unimpaired 
workers. 

The pamphlet suggests a five-point per¬ 
sonnel approach to hiring the handicapped: 

"Stop thinking of impaired people as 
'disabled.' This description was adopted 
to soften the word 'crippled/ but the con¬ 
notations of 'disabled' are even more pain¬ 
ful. The word implies across-the-board 
inability to perform, and this is not true. 

"Don't dismiss the idea of employing 
impaired workers without finding out 
what they can do—on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

"Let these workers compete. Many 
people, in a sincere effort to help, actually 
make things more difficult for the handi¬ 
capped. Their human and economic needs 
are best served when ihey can become 
self-supporting and thereby make their 
contribution as self-reliant members of 
society. 

"Recognize the handicapped as indi¬ 
viduals—and deal with them that way. 
Sometimes their physical problems limit 
the scope of their activities, but they 
should be considered and recognized for 
their individual skills. 

"Don't patronize people with physical 
disabilities. The handicapped don't want 
to be coddled or fussed over." 

The pamphlet* concludes on a final 
note of advice to avoid viewing the hir¬ 
ing of such workers as an amalgam of 
philanthropy, altruism, and pity. 

“Actually,” it states, “the process re¬ 
quires no exceptional qualifications of the 
employer, no special combination of time, 
place or circumstances. . . . The only 
problem lies in being able to look be¬ 
yond the applicant’s disability to the basic 
employment question: Can the man do 
the job?” 

* Available on request from the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handi¬ 
capped, Washington, D. C. 20210. 
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Lawrence Newman For thine is the power and the glory... 



Communication can take various forms 
each no less meaningful than the other: 
a pat on the head that reassures, the 
signal for okay or the language of the 
eyes. Need two lovers say more? The 
hand manipulations of the stock market 
auctioneer under all the pressure and 
noise, the attendant on the ground sig¬ 
naling with his hands to the pilot in the 
cockpit of the airline jet, the hand and 
body histrionics of the baseball coach 
giving orders to the batter are each a re¬ 
markable testimony to the ingenuity of 
man. Since the dawn of history whenever 
there was a need to communicate or to 
find substitute methods of communication 
man would find a way. 

Any method of hand communication used 
anywhere, no matter how ingenuous, even 
those used by Indian tribes, would pale 
into insignificance when compared to the 
range, versatility, flexibility and color¬ 
fulness of the language of signs used by 
us deaf people. Who else in this world of 
ours could use just two hands and make 
them recite poetry, ring out lines from 
Shakespeare’s plays, make dull prose 
come alive with rich, descriptive imagery? 
Who else could from airy nothingness 
create pictures, spell words, give infor¬ 
mation, impart knowledge? Who else 
could make facial expressions—the weav¬ 
ings of the eyebrows, the wrinklings of 
the nose, the convolutions of the lips— 
work in synchronization with the hands? 
This is the miracle that we deaf have 
wrought, that we have polished and re¬ 
fined (although more could be done) un¬ 
til we can communicate with each other 
and with an audience instantaneously, 
clearly and with more than common surety 
and grace. 

Being no exception when it comes to 
satisfying man’s basic need and urge to 
communicate, to develop himself, to par¬ 
ticipate in cultural activities, we sought 
and molded substitute methods of com¬ 
munication for different situations. Be¬ 
cause of distance, angular vision, lighting 
how else could we view and follow with 
understanding dramatic presentations on 
stage (brought to exquisite perfection and 
the highest peak of art by the National 
Theatre of the Deaf)? How else could 
individual deaf virtuosos infuse rhythm, 
pitch and tune into poetry and song ren¬ 
derings in such a way that an audience 
of 500 or more could visualize and be 
stirred as our hearing counterparts are 
at a songfest? This is the type of signs 
taken out of common everyday usage and 
transformed so that it will with a cadence 
of its own appeal to the eyes of the deaf 
in the same way that talented voices ap¬ 
peal to the ears. 

And these are our own lecturers, story¬ 
tellers and pantomimists who can hold 
an audience spellbound with exaggerated 
body movements, timely pause and em¬ 
phasis and large movements and con- 
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volutions of the arms and hands. On a 
professional level, born deaf Bernard 
Bragg using his body, face and hands has 
been able to communicate to hearing 
audiences at nightclubs, on television and 
with one-man stage presentations. 

Conferences. workshops, committee, 
club, state and national association meet¬ 
ings could never have mushroomed and 
functioned effectively without the utiliza¬ 
tion of manual communication. The con¬ 
stitutions of some of these organizations 
of the deaf must be read to be believed. 
Their professional style and language, 
their sheer brilliance could not have been 
brought to paper without the numerous 
give and take, made possible by manual 
communication, of committee and assem¬ 
bly sessions. 

Even at the churches the deaf attend 
the sermons are either delivered or in¬ 
terpreted in the language of signs. Final¬ 
ly, a visit at the home of a typical deaf 
couple will find them conversing more 
or less with their hands. Manual com¬ 
munication has been and continues to be 
used and welcomed at most places where 
the deaf congregate except where it is 
needed the most—in many schools, espe¬ 
cially the classrooms of the deaf. 

At school assembly programs does any¬ 
one believe that hearing handicapped chil¬ 
dren of various ages and different levels 
of maturity can speechread a person or 
persons speaking or acting on stage? On 
field trips is the teacher going to bring a 
blackboard with her? During discussions 
in the classroom will deaf children often 
be able to follow what is going on with 
ease and certainty? 

We are individuals with varying de¬ 
grees of hearing loss and speechreading 
skills. If speechreading were truly effec¬ 
tive even with the help of a hearing aid, 
if it came more than halfway close to 
giving the majority of us deaf persons a 
tangible means of communication we 
would not, as we have for a long time, 
be relying on other avenues of communi¬ 
cation. As it is, in using different com¬ 
munication skills we vary them in direct 
proportion to the success we meet. We 
are fully aware that the world does not 
consist of hand-talking people and that it 
would be to our advantage to use speech¬ 
reading but we are realistic and are often 
driven more by necessity than by choice 
to the use of the language of signs be¬ 
cause we are faced daily with the frus¬ 
trations, difficulties, restrictions and lim¬ 
itations of speechreading. If it were other¬ 
wise there would be no need for captioned 
films, for schools for the deaf, for 95% 
of us intermarrying. 

This fact should stand out: the deaf 
want to carry on an effective means of 
communication no matter how. They 
have found that the language of signs 
singly or in combination with any other 
method makes them feel comfortable and 


is instantaneously comprehensible in the 
same way that the spoken word is to 
those who can hear and braille to those 
who cannot see. It has made possible 
parallel activities enumerated in this 
paper which hearing persons take for 
granted. 

The language of signs has some faults, 
for example the same sign is used for 
different tenses of a verb, but they could 
easily be corrected if signs were given 
the study, respect and acceptance they 
deserve by those who have, more or less, 
anything to do with the deaf. Most of the 
controversy, the hostility, the frustrations 
can be traced to the failure to accept 
the language of signs as the proud heritage 
of the deaf and as an indispensable part 
of total growth for the majority of them. 

The language of signs has been left to 
toss willy-nilly in a sea of ignorance. 
Seldom has it been appreciated in all its 
power and glory and seldom has its full 
potential been explored. It has served 
the deaf well but what have we done to 
hold it up in all its splendor to those who 
do not understand it, do not know how 
to use it and tend to degenerate it? It 
seems we take the language of signs for 
granted as the air we breathe and who 
would think of defending the air we 
breathe? 

Alas, the air in vast stretches of our 
cities is fast becoming polluted. Perhaps 
it is time we took cleansing action, made 
our presences felt and our “voices” heard 
throughout the land. 
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Publications 


I’M THIRSTY TOO! by Grace McGreevy, 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
Inc., Cranbury, New Jersey 08512 

Pm Thirsty Too! by Grace McGreevy 
is a much more revealing book than the 
authoress intended. 

Mrs. McGreevy, brought up far from 
the raging oral-manual controversy, gaily 
and occasionally ruefully, describes the 
problems she encountered as a person 
with a severe hearing loss in a hearing 
world. 

As a biography, the book is warm and 
exceptionally readable. Mrs. McGreevy 
treats her deafness with the proper amount 
of disrespect and the average reader will 
be completely unaware of the many things 
that are concealed between the lines she 
wrote. Indeed, one doubts if Mrs. Mc¬ 
Greevy herself realizes just how much 
she revealed to the deaf and those familiar 
with deafness. 

At the same time, the writer displays 
a remarkable acuteness in certain areas 
which hit like a bolt of lightning and 
which all hearing-impaired persons will 
agree. 

In any event, the slim volume will ap¬ 
peal to everyone, whether or not they 
have any knowledge of deafness, but most 
particularly to those who have some 
knowledge of the subject.—Frederick C. 
Schreiber 
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Henry Lee Dorsey/ long-time NAD member and presently maintenance engineer for the Phonetype 
systems in the Washington, D. C., area, demonstrates his skill to Joseph E. Weidenmayer, special 
assistant to the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. Mr. Dorsey has renovated and 
installed most of the Phonetypes in the Washington area. About 15 machines are currently in use 
and several more will be in operation shortly. Among the users are NAD Board members Albert 
Pimentel and Frank Turk. An additional machine is in the NAD Home Office with a fourth expected 
for the Executive Secretary's home. 



From the 

Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 


Several weeks ago the Thresher hock¬ 
ed the family jewels so that he could 
view the World Series and some football 
games in color. Had I known about the 
fringe benefits I was going to receive 
on our color television set, I would gladly 
have paid a bonus instead of haggling 
for a sale price. The family has never 
spent a more exciting hour in front of 
the so-called boob tube than during the 
Mannix fall premier. Congratulations 
Audree Norton on a truly professional 
performance. DEAF AMERICAN 
readers should write to the producers 
and express their sentiments. 

Miss Massachusetts also did us deaf 
folks a good turn. I’m going to write 
to my colleagues at the Northeast 
Regional Media Center for the Deaf and 
demand an explanation. When I was up 
there last December, they had Henry 
Panko to interpret for me. Hank is a 
capable interpreter, but he surely ain’t 
no Miss Massachusetts. 

My third television fringe benefit oc¬ 
curred the other night. I am a track 
and field buff from way back and, in 
my opinion, the Olympics are exactly 
what TV is made for. Last night, while 
watching the competitors take their 
places for the finals of the 400 meter 
hurdles, I recognized a familiar face. 
Viacheslau Skomarokhov of the USSR, 
the outstanding performer of the 1965 
International Games for the Deaf, was 
vividly recognizable even before they 
flashed his name on the screen. He 


finished fifth, just a whisker behind 
America’s Geoff Vanderstock. As hurdles 
coach in the 1965 Games, I came to 
know “Skov” quite well, and, besides 
being one of the world’s best hurdlers, 
he is a young man that any nation would 
be proud to claim as its own. I am 
looking forward to meeting him again 
in Belgrade. 

New School: A new state school for 
the deaf is being planned for Seattle. 
Growing enrollment at the Vancouver 
facility necessitates the planning of a 
new plant. The present plans call for 
the new school to become operational 
in about three years. 

The PTCO of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, long one of the most active 
organizations of its kind in the nation, 
has developed a fund-raising project that 
is as profitable as it is unique. The 
school is located across the street from 
the State Fair grounds, and during the 
State Fair, PTCO members operated a 
parking concession on the campus 
acreage. Volunteer workers netted the 
astonishing sum of $9,100 which was do¬ 
nated to the fund to provide lights for 
the school’s athletic field. 

Buckeye State Bulletin: NAD members 
who found the full report of the NAD’s 
Las Vegas convention as published in 
DEAF AMERICAN excessively bulky, 
would consider Boyd Hume’s condensa¬ 
tion a thing of beauty. The Humes did 
a very concise but comprehensive report 


for Ohio readers. From the Bulletin we 
learned why Boyd spent so much time 
at the convention assembling reports. 
Seems that his wife put a chocolate 
candy bar in his briefcase for safe¬ 
keeping. We need not explain what 
happens to chocolate candy when the 
temperature goes up to 108 degrees. 

Newspapers recently carried a report 
that a fire had extensively damaged the 
convention facilities at the Hotel 
Flamingo. Had it occurred a couple 
months earlier, we could have doused 
it with Florida orange juice. 

We have been getting the first issue 
of many of the school publications. Re¬ 
cently we began wondering if there is 
any statistical evidence to support my 
observation that turnover in teaching 
personnel seems to be increasing every 
year. A certain amount of mobility 
within the profession is desirable, but 
how are we to know when mobility elimi¬ 
nates stability. Our guess is that most 
of the people in the education of the 
deaf do not leave the profession when 
they change jobs. 

Ohio Alumni; On the Labor Day 
weekend over 300 alumni of the Ohio 
School for the Deaf gathered on the OSD 
campus for an alumni convention. 
Feature of the meeting was an opportun¬ 
ity to meet with the new superintendent, 
Edward C. Grover. Mr. Grover replaces 
Dr. E. R. Abernathy who retired July 
1 after 44 years of service to the Ohio 
School. 

Three former Gallaudet football 
players are playing semi-pro football for 
the Frederick Falcons. The Falcons 
played the Chambersburg (Penn.) Card¬ 
inals on October 26 in a benefit game, 
the proceeds of which went toward 
establishing a football team at the Mary¬ 
land School for the Deaf. The former 
Bisons playing for the Falcons are Ed¬ 
ward Gobble, ’66; Ray Parks, ’60; Wil¬ 
liam Zachariasen, ’62. 

Ends and Pieces: First class at NTID 
numbers 60 students . . . Miss Josephine 
Nunnelly retired from the Kentucky 
School after 46 years of teaching at KSD 
. . . Class for preschool children has 
started at Montana . . . New Mexico 
School for the Deaf has a student from 
faraway Guam and another from San 
Salvador. Indiana has two girls from 
Puerto Rico ... A $156,000 addition 
and remodeling job on the Iowa School 
gym will provide more activities and 
locker space . . . Prolific Christopher 
Browne Garnett, Jr., has done it again. 
The Gallaudet professor has turned out 
his fourth book in the past year. Socrates 
is available from the Gallaudet Book¬ 
store for $3.50. 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Recently I talked with a friend who 
is an educator of the deaf. We discussed 
the need for parents to accept their 
deaf child’s handicap. To have 
a clear understanding of the handicap 
and their child’s potential for an ade¬ 
quate education, it is necessary for par¬ 
ents to understand the methods of 
communication available to and used by 
the deaf. I asked my friend why some 
educators hesitate to tell parents the 
full story about deafness and the need 
of our deaf citizens for methods of 
manual communication. He questioned 
me as to why parents are reluctant to 
accept the facts about the need of their 
deaf child for fingerspelling and the 
language of signs. This started me to 
thinking about where parents get their 
aversion to manual communication. 
Since my case is typical of other par¬ 
ents’ experience, I thought that perhaps 
it would be a good idea to explain where 
I was led astray. 

When we first thought that our son 
was deaf, I mentioned it to our pedia¬ 
trician. He quickly informed me that 
“Of course he isn’t deaf, he wouldn’t 
be as alert and smart if he were deaf.” 
This led me to believe that a deaf child 
looked different and in truth was a 
“dumb” child. Our family doctor wasn’t 
any help because he knew nothing about 
the handicap of deafness. He could only 
say that his ears looked fine. Our next 
s-ep was to visit an ear, nose and throat 
doctor who gave Ronnie a tuning fork 
test and said that he thought he might 
be deaf. None of these men who are 
professionals had any understanding of 
the handicap of deafness, or could give 
us any counseling on what we might 
expect from our deaf son. We were then 
referred to an audiologist. We had to 
wait about three months for an appoint¬ 
ment. During this waiting period we 
were just about convinced that no one 
knew anything about deafness. When 
we finally visited the audiologist, we felt 
that he was truly an expert, because 
he could tell us if our son was deaf. 

I can’t remember much about the inter¬ 
view except that he told us our son 
would eventually have to go to a resi¬ 
dential school for the deaf and that he 
could be taught to lipread and speak. 
In all fairness, perhaps he qualified his 
statement, but if so I do know that 
he d:d not recommend that we learn 
fingerspelling or the language of signs. 

Although we were shocked and sad¬ 
dened to learn of our son’s deafness, 
still we felt some comfort in the belief 
that at last we had met an expert who 
understood our son and his handicap. 
Our next contact with service for our 
boy came when we went to a local re¬ 
habilitation center, where Ronnie was 
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given some training by a speech thera¬ 
pist. Again we were encouraged to en¬ 
visage the day when our son would lip- 
read and speak and everything would 
be o.k. Since the speech therapist could 
help our son match colors and watch 
her lips, we again felt that we had met 
an expert who understood our deaf son. 
The next professional to come into 
contact with Ronnie was the teacher for 
the deaf. She told us that if we wouldn’t 
use manual communication, our son 
would grow up with the ability to lipread 
and speak. This led us to believe that 
if we refrained from making any kind 
of gestures and “talked, talked, talked” 
to our boy, everything would work itself 
out in time. 

Every “expert” that we had met ad¬ 
vised us that our son could learn to 
lipread and speak if we would only be 
patient. In the meantime we were trying 
to build a normal home life with this 
boy. We had no way of communicating 
with him, other than a few words such 
as ball, top, shoe and dog. (Precious 
little communication can be carried on 
with this vocabulary.) I would like to 
point out that although we had been 
counseled by three “experts” on the 
handicap of deafness (at least we felt 
that they were experts), no one had 
yet mentioned fingerspelling or the 
language of signs to us as a possible 
method of communication. We were told 
to communicate with Ronnie, but since 
we had no understanding of manual 
communication and he didn’t have 
enough vocabulary to write, our only 
method of communication was oral. 
When you tell a parent of a deaf child 
to communicate, they can only under¬ 
stand two methods of communication— 
speaking and writing. Without an ox- 
planation and demonstration of the use 
of manual communication, parents can't 
fully understand how it can be useful 
to their deaf child. 

I would like to explain why I feel 
it is the responsibility (at least at 
present), for the educator of the deaf 
to face the parents with the truth about 
their child’s need for manual com¬ 
munication. Perhaps the day will come 
when all pediatricians, general prac¬ 
titioners, specialists, audiologists and 
speech therapists will understand this 
handicap of deafness, but this is just 
a dream at present. Therefore, educators 
of the deaf are the only contact parents 
have with someone who truly under¬ 
stands deaf children. If the educator fails 
to counsel the parents properly, our deaf 
children may be doomed to a life of 
misunderstanding and unrealistic ex¬ 
pectations from their families. 

Of course, I cannot promise that the 
parents will welcome the truth about 


the deaf child’s need for manual com¬ 
munication. After all, we have been led 
to believe that if we wait long enough 
a facility for speech and lipreading will 
come to our deaf son or daughter. We 
would like to hold on to this dream 
as long as possible and it will be difficult 
for some of us to accept the truth about 
our child’s need for manual communi¬ 
cation. But like it or not, I feel that 
this is the responsibility of the educator 
of the deaf. For most parents this 5s 
the end of the line and the last "expert" 
who will be advising us on how to help 
our deaf child. 

We can hope that some day pediatric¬ 
ians and medical doctors will gain a 
better understanding of hearing handi¬ 
caps. We can work toward getting 
courses about the handicap of deafness 
into college curriculums so that audio¬ 
logists and speech therapists will have 
a true understanding of deafness. We 
can long for the day when parent 
counseling will be available to mothers 
and fathers of deaf children. But until 
that day comes, the responsibility vor 
educating parents about the importance 
of manual communication must fall upon 
the educator of the deaf. 

Those of us who have traveled this 
route of confusion, bewilderment and 
misunderstanding know only too well the 
problems involved in facing the truth 
about our deaf child’s handicap. But 
evading the truth or giving us only part 
of the story is not the answer. We must 
some day face up to the fact that most 
cf our children will need, and indeed 
deserve to have, methods of manual 
communication. In the past parents have 
struggled along in the middle of a fight 
about methods of communication for 
their child. While educators experi¬ 
mented with one system or another, our 
deaf citizens have been denied an ade¬ 
quate education and realistic methods 
of communication. I pray that our 
educators of the deaf will no longer fail 
to face the responsibility cf telling it 
as it is, instead of dreaming of how 
they wish it could be. 

We cannot afford to raise another 
generation of undereducated and mis¬ 
understood deaf children. Manual com¬ 
munication is a respectable method of 
communication for the deaf. Let's quit 
trying to infer that fingerspelling and 
the language of signs are used and are 
needed only by deaf people of limited 
potential. 


Wondering what 
to give? 

Why not order a gift sub¬ 
scription to . . . 


‘7UII!tF^4 
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ICDA CONVENTION—Featured speaker at the banquet of the International Catholic Deaf Association's 
1968 convention held in Toledo, Ohio, was actress Nanette Fabray, shown signing in the picture at the left. 
At her right is ICDA President John Carroll. The other picture shows two deaf nuns who are helping 
the Rev. C. J. Springer to establish the St. Francis de Sales Deaf Mission in Houston, Texas. They are 
Sister Lorraine (left) and Sister Dorothy Jane. 



QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 

on 


Varh 


iavnentary v 
By Edwin M. Hazel 


rocecture 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


"If you would create something, you 
must be something."—Goethe 

Q. May an action of the board be re¬ 
versed by the club?—Mrs. B. J. 

A. Yes, unless the bylaws place the 
matter under the charge of the board. 

Q. May an honorary president hold 
office on an executive board, be a corn- 


taken by the board. However, the board 
must be bound by the action of the club 
and cannot reverse it. 

Q. May a committee chairman vote? 

A. Yes, if he wants to. 

Q. Has a chairman of the committee 
the right to discharge one of his com¬ 
mittee members who has failed to fulfill 


his duty and to choose a member to 
take his place? 

A. No. Only the club has this right, un¬ 
less the bylaws give the board or the 
president the power to appoint. 

Q. How much power should a board of 
directors have in a club? 

A. Every club should decide the power 
of the board, depending on the nature of 
the club. Generally, it is wise for the 
club to retain control of the club’s policy 
and purse strings, but to permit the board 
to transact routine business of the club. 

Q. What is the purpose of the motion to 
refer to a committee? 

A. It is to have a defectively prepared 
resolution perfected by a committee, or 
to gain further information upon the sub¬ 
ject of it, or to have its complicated de¬ 
tails simplified, or to subserve any other 
purpose designed by the mover. 

Q. What is the effect of commitment? 

A. The main motion is removed from 
consideration till the committee report. 

Q. May a member change his vote? 

A. Yes, provided final decision by the 
Chair has not been announced, unless the 
vote was by ballot. 

Q. Should the members keep their seats 
until the Chair declares the meeting ad¬ 
journed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To whom should a subcommittee re¬ 
port, to the assembly or to the parent 
committee? 

A. It should report to the parent com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Hazel will be glad to answer ques¬ 
tions pertaining to parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. Readers desiring a personal re¬ 
ply should enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. His address: Edwin M. Hazel, 
12024 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, III. 
60628. 


mittee member or be elected a delegate 
or alternate to a state or national con¬ 
vention? 

A. Yes, if he is still a member of the 
society. If not, no. 

Q. Have honorary officers any right to 
make a motion or to vote? 

A. No, but they have the right to de¬ 
bate. 

Q. (a) Should main motions, points of 
order and appeals when lost, be recorded 
in the minutes? (b) Should withdrawn mo¬ 
tions also be recorded in the minutes? 

A. (a) Yes. (b) No. 

Q. May the board of a society create 
an office in the society? 

A. No. 

Q. How often should an organization’s 
constitution and bylaws be revised? 

A. Seldom except when absolutely nec¬ 
essary. 

Q. May a president, who is an ex-officio 
member of all committees, vote? 

A. Yes. He has all rights of committee 
membership, but he is not counted in the 
quorum. Remember, he is not an ex- 
officio member if the bylaws don’t specify 
this. 

Q. May the board of directors (man¬ 
agers or the like) change action taken 
by the club?—A.B.D. 

A. No. The club can reverse an action 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OE THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 


Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 


* * * 


All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 


* * * 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Over $5,000,009.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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St. Louis Teletypewriter Group Holds 
Second Annual Banquet 


St. Louis Telephone/Teletype Communi¬ 
cators had their second annual banquet 
at Augustine’s Restaurant, Belleville, Illi¬ 
nois, on October 13. 

The banquet was given primarily to 
honor Robert Haig Weitbrecht, the inventor 
of the PHONETYPE unit which makes it 
possible to use the teletypewriters in con¬ 
junction with the telephone. Invited per¬ 
sonnel were representatives from the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone and Western 
Union Companies. These representatives 
were given a standing ovation from the 
floor for their contributions to the tele¬ 
type movement among the deaf. 

Mr. Weitbrecht was awarded a brass 
plaque by Paul L. Taylor, representing 
the St. Louis Telephone/Teletype Com¬ 
municators. The plaque read as follows: 

The St. Louis Telephone/Teletype 
Communicators Wish to Show Their 
Sincerest Appreciation to 

ROBERT HAIG WEITBRECHT 
for his inventive genius and humani¬ 
tarian qualities which have made tele¬ 
phonic communications possible among 
the deaf. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
October 13, 1968 

Mr. Weitbrecht then gave a short ac¬ 


count of the early development of the 
PHONETYPE and his interest in radio¬ 
teletype over the past 20 years. 

After the plaque award, the committee 
chairmen gave their reports as follows: 

L Gene McDowell—Maintenance Serv¬ 
ices 

2. Gerald Graner—Answering Service 

3. Mrs. Gene McLaughlin—Fund Rais¬ 
ing and Social 

4. Tracy Hurwitz—Maintenance and Op¬ 
erating Fund 

Jess M. Smith of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
gave a keynote speech about the new 
Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., a joint 
venture of the National Association for 
the Deaf and the Oral Deaf Adults Sec¬ 
tion of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso¬ 
ciation for the Deaf. Dr. H. Latham 
Breunig also gave a short thanks to all 
who have helped him. Mr. Smith and 
Dr. Breunig are presently serving as co- 
chairmen of the Teletypewriters for the 
Deaf, Inc. 

Approximately 84 people were in attend¬ 
ance at the banquet. About 12 of those 
who attended were from out-of-town from 
as far away as New Jersey. St. Louis 
now has 48 telephone-teletypewriter set¬ 
ups in operation. 


Gallaudet College Enrolls 
Recordbreaking 961 Students 

Gallaudet College began its 105th aca¬ 
demic year with a record enrollment of 
961 (503 men and 458 women), an increase 
of 24 over last year’s highest figure. The 
students come from 46 states, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 11 foreign 
countries. The states not represented are 
Alaska, Delaware, Nevada and Wyoming. 

An enrollment breakdown shows 241 stu¬ 
dents in the college preparatory class; 
674 in the undergraduate school (94 sen¬ 
iors, 150 juniors, 143 sophomores, 268 
freshmen, and 19 special students); and 
46 in the graduate school. 

California leads again with 125 students 
enrolled; New York and Illinois reversed 
positions this year, with Illinois ranking 
third with 56 students at the college and 
New York second with 63. Maryland is 
fourth with 48; Ohio fifth with 39: Penn¬ 
sylvania sixth with 36; Texas seventh with 
31; Virginia eighth with 29; Washington 
ninth with 28; Connecticut and New Jersey 
tied for tenth with 27. 

The college also has a record enroll¬ 
ment of 75 foreign students. Fifty-seven 
are from Canada, three each from Hong 
Kong, japan, and Nigeria, and two from 
England. Australia, Germany, India, Nor¬ 
way, the Philippines, Scotland and Sierra 
Leone are also represented by one stu¬ 
dent from each. 

In addition to its regular college enroll¬ 
ment, Gallaudet has 44 in its preschool 
and a record 184 in Kendall School, mak¬ 
ing a total campus enrollment of 1,189. 
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An increasing number of inquiries re¬ 
garding proper procedures in applying 
for Captioned Films service indicates the 
need to make this information public 
once again. Any group of three or more 
deaf persons may apply for service by 
writing to 

Captioned Films Distribution Service 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 
5034 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20016 
An application form will be sent and 
this should be completely filled out and 
returned in the envelope provided for that 
purpose. If the group is found to be 
eligible under program regulations, an 
account number will be assigned to the 
group. At the time an account is as¬ 
signed, a copy of the catalog listing avail¬ 
able film titles will be sent, along with 
order forms and other information ex¬ 
plaining how to use the account. 

No films are circulated from Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. All orders for loan of films 
must be signed by the person responsible 
for the account and forwarded to the 


film distribution library serving the par¬ 
ticular area. The addresses of these li¬ 
braries are listed in the film catalog. 

No films on the language of signs are 
available yet. Work is being done on such 
films in several localities and it is hoped 
that some will be ready for general circu¬ 
lation in the not too distant future. 

Meanwhile, an expanded series of loop 
films to teach expressive and receptive 
use of fingerspelling are now available 
to holders of Captioned Films account 
numbers. These are 8mm color films 
mounted in cassettes for use with the 
Technicolor cartridge projector. A com¬ 
plete set of 30 cartridge films together 
with a projector may be borrowed for a 
period of 30 days by placing a booking 
order with a regular film distribution 
library. 

Listed below are a number of new film 
titles which may be borrowed by account 
holders: 

Profiles in Courage Series 

THOMAS HART BENTON, Parts I & II 
GROVER CLEVELAND, Parts I & II 
THOMAS CORWIN, Parts I & II 
ALEXANDER DONIPHAN, Parts I & II 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Parts I & II 
RICHARD ELY, Parts I & II 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Parts I 
& II 

BEN B. LINDSEY, Parts I & II 
JOHN MARSHALL, Parts I & II 
GEORGE MASON, Parts I & II 
GEORGE W. NORRIS, Parts I & II 
EDMUND R. ROSS, Parts I & II 
JOHN SLATON, Parts I & II 
ROBERT A. TAFT, Parts I & II 
OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, Parts I & II 

Defensive Driving Series 

THE CAR AHEAD (Color) 

THE CAR BEHIND (Color) 

THE CROSSROADS CRASH (Color) 
DRIVING THE EXPRESSWAYS (Color) 
THE HEAD-ON CRASH (Color) 

THE MYSTERY CRASH (Color) 
PASSING AND BEING PASSED (Color) 
WHO’S TO BLAME? (Color) 

Short Subjects 

ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE SOUTH¬ 
WEST INDIANS (Color) 

CALIFORNIA (Color) 

INDIAN CEREMONIALS (Color) 

NAVAJO SILVERSMITH (Color) 
PAINTED REEFS OF HONDURAS 
(Color) 

ROAD TO WORLD WAR II 
SONG OUT OF SILENCE 
WILDLIFE WORLD (Color) 

Feature-Length General Interest Titles 

AFRICA: TEXAS STYLE (Color) 
ALVAREZ KELLY (Adult) 

THE ART OF LOVE (Color-Adult) 
CONSPIRACY OF HEARTS 
FAIL SAFE (Adult) 

FUNERAL IN BERLIN (Color-Adult) 
HEIGHTS OF DANGER 
A MAN CALLED PETER (Color) 

A MAN COULD GET KILLED (Color) 
MIRACLE OF THE WHITE STALLIONS 
(Color) 

NIGHT OF THE GRIZZLY 
PROUD REBEL (Color) 
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Deaf Tucsonan Honored By Moose 


On September 29, 1968, Lodge 747, 
Loyal Order of Moose, awarded an 
honorary life membership to John 
“Jack” Craven of Tucson, Arizona. It 
is believed that Jack, who has been a 
Moose for four years, is the first deaf 
person to be honored in this way in 
the United States. The award was made 
to Mr. Craven for his devotion to the 
Lodge in its efforts to revamp its or¬ 
ganization and facilities in Tucson. 

Lodge 747 has six deaf persons, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Craven, among its membership 
of about 400. According to national 
Moose headquarters, this is the largest 
deaf membership in any Moose lodge 
that they know of. According to Henry 
Rice, secretary of Lodge 747, the deaf 
members are all active, well-accepted 
members of the Moose and contribute 
a great deal of their time to lodge activi¬ 
ties. 

Jack was graduated from the Kendall 
School for the Deaf in Washington, D. 
C., in 1928 and was employed by the 
Ford Motor Company in Detroit for a 
brief time following graduation. Later 
he was a member of the Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege maintenance department for a 
period of 12 years before coming to 
Tucson, where he has resided for the 



Jack Craven at left, Charles Jacobs, governor of 
Moose Lodge 747, and on right, Norman Tully of 
the Rehabilitation Center of the University of Ari¬ 
zona. 

past 20 years, working as a carpenter 
and accoustical tilesetter. 

In addition to his work with the Moose, 
Mr. Craven is a member of the Greater 
Tucson Advisory Council for the Deaf, 
the Tucson Association of the Deaf and 
the Arizona Association of the Deaf. He 
has served in many capacities for each 
group. Jack is probably the best-known 
deaf citizen of Tucson, both among the 
deaf and hearing communities. Over the 
years Jack’s influence in the form of 
help and encouragement in times of 
trouble has been felt by many of his 
fellow deaf acquaintances. 


THE RARE BREED (Color) 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE 
COLD (Adult) 

THE TROUBLE WITH ANGELS 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

WARNING SHOT (Adult) 

THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE 

The printouts for the first computerized 
catalog of captioned educational titles for 
the deaf have been sent to NICEM, Na¬ 
tional Information Center for Educational 
Media, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. This catalog is based on 
information stored in the data bank at 
NICEM. This listing does not cover 
recreational or general interest films. 
These will be covered in a separate cata¬ 
log. 

^ 

A continuous screening and evaluation 
project is underway through a contract 
with the Lexington School for the Deaf 
in New York City. This project will in¬ 
volve selection of films and educational 
materials. The first evaluation meeting 
will be held at the Lexington School on 
November 20-23, 1968. 

* * * 

Additional footage for a film on the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
was shot in Rochester, New York, on 
October 16-19, at the dedication exercises 
at the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
^ $ 

Twelve videotapes, each half-hour pro¬ 
grams, have been transferred to 16mm 
black-and-white prints for use with the 
National Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf for training purposes. 

* * * 

New Legislation: On September 30, 1968, 
the President of the United States signed 
the Handicapped Children’s Early Child¬ 
hood Education Assistance Act. This new 
Act will provide, when fully funded, for 
the establishment of from 75 to 100 model 
programs designed to develop successful 
approaches in assisting preschool age 
handicapped children. 

This new program, termed by some, as 
the FIRST CHANCE, to learn by handi¬ 
capped children will be administered by 
the Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped, U.S. Office of Education. 

Summary: The Act enables the Com¬ 
missioner of Education to make grants 
or contracts to public and private, non¬ 
profit agencies for the development and 
implementation of experimental programs. 
These grants will be distributed on a 
broad geographical basis throughout the 
nation. This does not mean that there 
necessarily must be a single program in 
each state. It is even conceivable that 
some states will combine their resources 
and develop regional centers. 

Projects will also be established in 
both rural and urban areas. In some large 
metropolitan communities more than one 
project may be deemed appropriate. 

Support will be given to all lines of 
attack on the problems of handicapped 
children that possess professional credi¬ 
bility and recognized expertise. It is in¬ 
tended that there be as great a diversity 
among projects as possible, so that models 


will be developed which are applicable to 
as many different handicapping areas and 
particular environmental areas as possible. 

The Act directs that each program be 
coordinated with the local school system 
in the community being served. Dissem¬ 
ination of information, in-service train¬ 
ing and other aspects of the model pro¬ 
grams should be designed to encourage 
the development of successful early edu¬ 
cation programs throughout the state and 
neighboring areas. Where possible, new 
demonstration programs should be estab¬ 
lished in settings so that they may be 
used for the training of teachers, speech 
pathologists, physicians and other sup¬ 
portive personnel whose contributions are 
required in effecting good early childhood 
education of the handicapped. 

The Act provides for a Federal share of 
up to 90 percent of the cost of a project. 
The non-Federal share is designed to en¬ 
courage a commitment of community and 
other public and private agencies, to the 
success of the programs through tangible 
involvement from the program’s incep¬ 
tion. 

Definition of Handicapped Children: 

Handicapped children for the purposes of 
this Act are defined as: mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, 
visually handicapped, seriously emotional¬ 
ly disturbed, crippled or other health-im¬ 
paired children who by reason thereof re¬ 
quire special education and related serv¬ 
ices. 

Needs: The new Act fills a long-over¬ 
looked gap in the nation’s effort to assure 
all citizens the opportunity for good health, 
a good education and equal participation 
in the benefits and responsibilities of 
American society. 


For further information pertaining to 
the above Act, contact: 

Dr. Donald Calvert 
Chief, Projects Centers Branch 
Division of Educational Services 
Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 

7th and D Streets, S.W.—ROB #3 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL In any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL It is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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COSD Board Meets In St. Louis 


Thirty-four members were present at 
the fifth general meeting of the board of 
directors of the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf. The Gateway Hotel, 
St. Louis, was the scene of the split ses¬ 
sion meeting held on October 11-12, 1968. 

Presiding at the meeting was Edward 
C. Carney, who welcomed the Canadian 
Association of the Deaf as a new member 
of the Council; announced Rev. Daniel H. 
Pokorny had been appointed chairman 
of the Law Committee, with the presi¬ 
dent and executive director the other two 
members; observed that membership 
dues are payable as of January 1, and 
noted that the terms of some representa¬ 
tives will be expiring on December 31. 
The president also commented that the 
September 28 “Mannix” TV show fea¬ 
tured a deaf actress, Audree Norton, and 
urged board members to write to the pro¬ 
ducer, Bruce Geller, since this marks the 
first time a major TV producer has used 
deaf talent in shows of this type. 

Mervin D. Garretson, COSD executive 
director, reported: 

1. In a little over a year the Council 
has grown into 15 active member organi¬ 
zations and two associate memberships. 
The office staff presently consists of five 
full-time workers and a temporary clerk- 
typist. 

2. During the late summer, the COSD 
contacted state departments of special 
education in each of the 50 states about 
the existence of completed or ongoing 
studies into the needs and problems of 
the deaf. Inquiry was made as to whether 
the laws of each state required that in¬ 
terpreters be available for deaf people 
brought into court. On the basis of re¬ 
plies received from 32 states, 23 re¬ 
sponded that they were unaware of any 
body of information relating to the deaf 
of their state, or of any legal provisions 
for courtroom interpreters; five states 
reported that it was customary to provide 
interpreters, although no bonafide law 
existed in the books; replies from four 
states (Maryland, North Carolina, Texas, 
and West Virginia) noted such legislation 
was in effect, and finally, the only states 
reporting comprehensive activity in the 
area of deafness were Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, Texas and Wisconsin. The 
West Virginia respondent noted that a 
statewide comprehensive planning project 
had been completed but was not yet pub¬ 
lished. 

3. The roster of influential persons aris¬ 
ing from the Legal Rights Section has 
now reached 600 names, which are filed 
both by state and by professional cate¬ 
gory. Divisions include legal (attorneys 
and judges), law enforcement officers, 
communications (newspaper, radio and 
TV), educators, state and community 
legislative people, rehabilitation experts 
and influential businessmen. 

4. Judge Joseph Pernick of Michigan 
is compiling a special list of attorneys 
and judges with connections to deaf peo¬ 
ple or interested in the problem. 
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5. The proceedings of the first annual 
COSD Forum are now being published 
and should be distributed before year’s 
end. 

6. Recruitment folders aimed at inter¬ 
esting young people in a career in the 
field have been mailed to placement offi¬ 
cers in 200 major colleges and universities. 

7. Copy is ready for the publication of a 
booklet describing the functions and ob¬ 
jectives of each of the 17 member organi¬ 
zations of the Council. 

8. The COSD had been represented at 
numerous meetings, workshops and con¬ 
ferences since the June 1968 board meet¬ 
ing. In addition, the executive director 
delivered a paper on the social adjust¬ 
ment of young deaf adults at the Inter¬ 
national Congress on Audiology in Lon¬ 
don and attended the Paris meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the World Federa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in September. 

The board of directors approved on a 
continuing project basis a survey of exist¬ 
ing services to the deaf on a state-by-state 
basis, which would lead to a compendium 
of all 50 states. Such a compilation will 
involve followup letters to departments 
of special education and a series of ques¬ 
tionnaires variously devised to gather in¬ 
formation from four different categories 
of people in each state. Questions would 
seek to learn of the availability and suit¬ 
ability of such existing services at the 
state level as 

1. Insurance (automobile, fire, and life) 

2. Driver licensing and laws 

3. Employment discrimination, unions 

4. Rehabilitation services 

5. Interpreting (in religious programs, 
in city, state and Federal agencies, in 
legal settings) 

6. Community awareness to problems of 
deafness 

7. Educational facilities at various levels 

8. Entertainment and recreational oppor¬ 
tunities. 

9. Parent information 

10. Clubs and associations 

In the absence of Chairman Judge Sher¬ 
man G. Finesilver, Dr. Ray L. Jones 
presented the report from the Legal 
Rights Section. In addition to items men¬ 
tioned previously, the following was re¬ 
ported : 

1. A survey of laws relating to inter¬ 
preting for the deaf in all 50 states has 
been completed by Judge Joseph Pernick. 

2. Both the Christiansen adoption case 
and the Beamish case of Australia have 
been briefed by Judge Finesilver and will 
be published in legal journals. 

3. A draft of a uniform interpreters 
law has been prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of Judge Finesilver and will be made 
available to state groups for presentation 
to their state legislature. 

4. Under the direction of Attorney Ivan 
Lawrence and Dr. Ray L. Jones a ques¬ 
tionnaire relating to court and agency 
situations in which the legal rights of deaf 
persons appear to have been denied is 


being circulated among members of the 
Professional Rehabilitation Workers with 
the Adult Deaf. 

5. An outline for an adult education 
course, “The Law and You” is being pre¬ 
pared by Judge Finesilver and should be 
ready for a pilot run in two or three cities 
this fall. 

6. With financial support from Cap¬ 
tioned Films for the Deaf, a course, 
“Interpreting in the Legal Setting,” was 
offered at San Fernando Valley State 
College last spring. An outline for a 
course of study and related resource ma¬ 
terials are being prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Lloyd Johns of SVSC. 

7. A leadership training workshop is 
being planned by the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf which includes among its 
aims the mobilization of political support 
for improved community services for deaf 
persons. 

Dr. Jones further informed the board 
that at least one state association for the 
deaf (Michigan) employs a full-time exec¬ 
utive secretary with funds from the Com¬ 
munity Chest; that in Detroit the convic¬ 
tion of a deaf person was recently re¬ 
versed when it was established that he 
had not been provided the services of an 
interpreter during the trial, and that both 
Judge Finesilver and Judge Kenneth 
Pacetti had addressed legal groups on 
court problems unique to deafness. 

Chairman David Denton of the 1969 
Forum Committee reported at length on 
plans for the February 19-21 Forum at 
Hotel Monteleone, New Orleans. The 
theme, “The Deaf Man and the World,” 
will be broken down into four aspects of 
everyday living—work, play, love and 
pray. An outline of the Forum program 
was presented to the board and will be 
released as soon as acceptances are re¬ 
ceived from all speakers. 

President Carney announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Clyde Mott as chairman of 
the 1970 Forum, observing that the theme 
will be centered around legal rights of the 
deaf. It is anticipated that the 1970 Forum 
will be held in Seattle, Washington. 
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In his report from the Law Committee, 
Rev. Pokorny advised the board it was 
their feeling that the COSD laws were in 
good shape, and that only one recom¬ 
mendation for change in wording was be¬ 
ing proposed—that the Finance Commit¬ 
tee receive approval for financial commit¬ 
ments from the Executive Committee 
rather than the full board. This resolu¬ 
tion and three minor clarifying para¬ 
graphs were approved by the directors. 

Rev. Herbert W. Rohe, Council treas¬ 
urer and chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, reported on the progress of the 
fund-raising campaign, during which in¬ 
terval the board carried on a question- 
and-answer discussion. It was noted that 
it will be necessary for the Council to 
raise $9,775 in matching funds this fiscal 
year as required in the grant award from 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service. 
Plans were firmed as to the operation 
and structure of the COSD Development 
Fund and the Gold Emblem Club, the 
latter for donors of $1,000 and more. Dr. 
David Peikoff of the Finance Committee 
spoke briefly to the board, expressing the 
hope that by next February the Develop¬ 
ment Fund would have pledges of between 
$50,000 and $100,000. 

Rev. Rohe noted that the COSD books 
were presently being audited by a Wash¬ 
ington firm of certified public accountants 
and that the complete report would be 
made available to the board. 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams presented a prog¬ 
ress report from the committee on guide¬ 
lines for section activity, covering pro¬ 
posed requirements for section formation, 
selection and nature of section topics, 
composition and operation of sections. A 
full report will be presented to the board 
for approval at its February meeting. 

This condensed version of the board 
meeting is released in accordance with 
a motion approved at St. Louis that ab¬ 
breviated versions of all future delibera¬ 
tions of the COSD Board of Directors be 
made available to all publications of 
member organizations. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

For the Deaf 


Automatic Clocks 
from $12.45 
Buzzers $8.95 
Flashers 75c 
Thermo-Buzz $12.95 
Bed vibrator $14.95 

All Postpaid and Guaranteed. 

Beautiful pen with every order of a clock or 
buzzer. Send check or money order or write 
for circulars and order blank. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 


COSD Needs Names 
For Legal Rights Section 

In the May 1968 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf reported the activation 
of a section on Legal Rights of the Deaf. 
Under the dynamic chairmanship of 
Judge Sherman G. Finesilver of Denver, 
there have been a number of important 
developments: 

1) The section approved in principle 
a basic draft for a proposed uniform 
interpreter’s law which would guarantee 
a qualified interpreter for every deaf 
person in court cases of any type. As 
soon as final wording has been refined, 
this law will be proposed in two or three 
carefully selected states. It is hoped that 
once such legislation is passed, it would 
move along in rapid succession through 
all of the remaining states. 

2) The COSD has begun compiling a 
roster of knowledgeable and influential 
people who are concerned about the 
rights of deaf persons. To date this list 
exceeds 600 names and has been filed 
by state and by category (attorneys and 
judges; educators, policemen and detec¬ 
tives; rehabilitation leaders; employers 
and businessmen; communications 
people—newspaper, radio and TV, and 
religious leaders). 

This is where the COSD solicits 
cooperation. This developing VIP 
roster will be a continuing project 
for some time, so please send in 
the names of legislators, lawyers, 
judges and public officials who could 
fulfill roles as "champions of She 
deaf." Do not worry about dupli¬ 
cation — the office will screen all 
names so that none are repeated. 
Write to the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf, 4201 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

3) As part of this continuing project, 
the COSD is sending on all names of 
attorneys and judges to Judge Joseph 
J. Pernick, 1007 City-County Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 48226. Judge Pernick 
is especially interested in lawyers who 
have handled cases involving the deaf, 
whose parents are deaf or who are able 
to communicate with the deaf. A separ¬ 
ate, more specialized roster will be de¬ 
veloped of these legal people. 

4) An outline for an adult education 
course, “The Law and You” has been 
prepared under the direction of Judge 
Finesilver and will be given a pilot run 
in two or three cities in the immediate 
future. 

5) Judge Pernick has completed a 
survey of laws relating to interpreting 
for the deaf in all 50 states. 

6) Under the direction of Attorney Ivan 
Lawrence (of the Christensen adoption 
case) and Dr. Ray L. Jones (of San 
Fernando Valley State College, Cali¬ 



fornia) a questionnaire is being cir¬ 
culated with regard to court and agency 
cases in which the legal rights of deaf 
persons appear to have been denied. 

7) Judge Finesilver and Judge Kenneth 
Pacetti of Houston, Texas, have given 
a series of talks before judiciary groups 
on problems of the deaf in the legal 
setting for purposes of orientation and 
publicity. Reviews of selected cases are 
also being briefed for publication in legal 
journals. 

As the COSD Legal Rights Section 
continues to move, more information will 
be released. It is imperative that names 
and addresses (and occupation of each) 
continue to come in. 


In My Opinion... 


Why There Are No Social 

Services for Deaf Persons in the 
Established Agencies 

There is an appalling dearth of persons 
in the helping professions who know man¬ 
ual communication and, because of this, 
deaf persons do not receive services which 
they need and which are available to the 
hearing world. I am referring to family 
and child social services as well as med¬ 
ical, psychiatric, legal, marriage counsel¬ 
ing and family life education. I know 
of no family or children’s agency which 
has even one social worker who can 
sign. Occasionally an agency like the 
East Bay Counseling and Referral Agency 
in Berkeley, California, is developed by 
deaf persons or teachers of the deaf. This 
is all to the good, but my concern relates 
to the scarcity of trained social workers, 
and others in the helping fields, who can 
communicate with deaf persons. It takes 
a professionally trained person to be able 
to counsel properly. Good intentions and 
a desire to help are not enough to properly 
interpret intimate material. One needs 
these qualities, the necessary professional 
training and the manual communication 
ability to be able to truly help deaf per¬ 
sons in trouble. 

As far as I know, few, if any hearing 
children of deaf parents are currently 
enrolled in graduate social work, rehabili¬ 
tation counseling, criminology, medicine 
or law. I am sure that many have gone 
to college or are in college majoring in 
teaching or other fields. I am also sure 
that many of these young people have 
been helping deaf persons, informally, 
most of their lives. What better qualifi¬ 
cation could they have for lifelong careers 
as professional social workers, counselors, 
doctors, lawyers and the like? Why aren’t 
they entering the fields where they are 
so desperately needed? Perhaps the deaf 
parents alerted to this need can encour¬ 
age their hearing children to investigate 
these fields. I hope so! 

Ann Glass 

Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
for the Deaf 
Sacramento, California 
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O.K., Everybody! Act II . . . 

No, we didn’t catch any fish at Long Wharf. (Actually, this is the name of the 
playhouse in New Haven, Conn., where the National Theatre of the Deaf launched 
its latest tour on September 26.) Instead, I came home with a couple of sore ribs, 
and my wife a case of messy mascara after attending the NTD’s hilarious premiere. 

Hilarious? Ha! Ha! If you enjoyed “Gianni Schicchi” last season, here’s a tip: 
read Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s “The Critic” before it comes your way, or you’ll 
miss a lot of lines while you roll in laughter on the floor. I warn you, it starts 
quicker than you can spell out NTD the moment the curtain goes up. But let’s hasten 
back to the premiere in order. 

First came “The Tale of Kasane,” starring Joe Velez and Audree Norton. (Inci¬ 
dentally, did you see her performance in that Mannix episode?) Neither has lost 
his/her touch, I assure you. 

“Blueprints,” a new collection of poetry readings directed by Gene Lasko, pro¬ 
vided interesting “projections and perspectives” by such moderns as e. e. cummings, 
Rilke, Jarrell, Rukeyser, Cohen, Roethke and Field. I, for one, found the deploy¬ 
ment of the readers excellent: not only did they interpret effectively what was 
being recited by graceful hands but, like living, visible echoes, they faithfully mirrored 
much of the movements. The duet, “Effort At Speech Between Two People,” is a 
good example. 

And, if parts are difficult to follow, as indeed they were, remember that this 
also applies to the normal-hearing in the audience. Reading Roethke and company 
requires concentration. Even so, the guarantee to understanding remains where it 
always is—in one’s own pocket. 

“The Critic,” which was directed by Joe Layton by the way, contains just about 
all the necessary ingredients for a huge comedy cake. Besides room in the cast for 
the entire company, there’s acting to match the articulate, singing to complement 
the dancing, costumes to blend with the ingenious settings, and—well, why not see 
for yourself? Of course, there is also the message: 

First produced at the Drury Lane Theatre (London) in October, 1779, "The 
Critic" remains one of the great satires on bad playwriting. Few aspects of 
this escaped the wit of the young Sheridan (aged 28). Theatrical amateurs, 
the vogue of the Italian opera, self-appointed press agents (the "puffers" of 
plays), bad acting, plagiarism, pretentious morality and overripe sentimentality 
are all the targets of this farce. (Program note.) 

So help me, but I just don’t know who to single out for praise. Everyone, from 
start to finish, was great! GREAT! 

Seriously, however, a word must be said here about the nature of the NTD’s 
current offerings. While two major productions (unfortunately, I did not get to see 
the other—Frederico Garcia Lorca’s “The Love of Don Pimperlin” and “Belisa in the 
Garden”) have been added to last year’s repertoire, their length and performing re¬ 
quirements are such that the appearance of both plays on the same playbill would 
be asking too much. This has been solved somewhat by pairing each with an earlier 
production on alternate evenings which, incidentally, affords another opportunity for 
those theatergoers who missed last season’s tours. 

Huh? My remarks on the Russians last year? Really, in this business, one is 
apt to be misquoted, and ... oh, all right, I’m sorry. Our progress is amazing!—TBD 


Projects Galore... 

As reported in the September 1968 issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN, the model 
Midwestern Deaf Youth Leadership Dem¬ 
onstration is being held November 14-16 
at the Indiana School for the Deaf in 
Indianapolis. We are pleased to an¬ 
nounce that the Eastern Seaboard Lead¬ 
ership Demonstration in April 1969 is a 
strong possibility with the Captioned Films 
of the Deaf very much interested in spon¬ 
soring it. As yet, the host school has not 
been decided upon. Once this proposal 
is approved, all schools in the eastern 
part of the United States would be in¬ 
vited, including Louisiana, Alabama, 
Maine and Pennsylvania. One at a time, 
an attempt will be made to put up dem¬ 
onstrations in all regions before the next 
JNAD Convention at Gallaudet College 
in April 1970. 

Leadership Camp Raffles have been 
distributed all over the country in an 
effort to raise $10,000 to pay for camp ex¬ 
penses. Another Federal grant, however, 
is in the works and should it come 
through, it would allow payment of trans¬ 
portation expenses of all youngsters in¬ 
vited to the camp program. Site of this 
camp will be either somewhere in the 
Ozarks (in Arkansas) or in Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Camp date is tentatively 
set for June 1969 and the program is 
planned for two to four weeks. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that the Pine Lake 
Camp in Stroudsburg is owned by a deaf 
man, Bill Schyman, formerly head coach 
of Gallaudet’s basketball team. 

The Oklahoma Chapter has assumed 
responsibility of the winter issue of the 
JUNIOR DEAF AMERICAN. According 
to Principal Kirchner, “. . . in this time 
of Violence, Hippies, Yippies, and the 
‘Protest of Youth’,” the theme would be 
“Success Unlimited.” The chapter will 
contact about 15 successful deaf adults 
in all walks of life with all levels of aca¬ 
demic success and ask them to write a 
short autobiography including how they 
became successful deaf citizens and ask 
them to give a few words of advice to 
the deaf leaders of tomorrow. 

The above is a very timely theme, and 
all youngsters with leadership aspirations 
will do well to benefit from the advice 
of the deaf citizens of the Sooner State. 

Elected to serve for the 1968-69 term 
are the following Gallaudet Prep JNAD 
officers: President Johnny Woosley, Ken¬ 
tucky; Vice President Bill Reid, Illinois; 
Secretary Lily Miller, Riverside (Calif.); 
Treasurer Gene Duve, Texas; and Assist¬ 
ant Treasurer Donna Haynie, Georgia. 

Television Program For 
Deaf Persons 

In a one-half hour television program 
called “The Glass Wall” Nanette Fabray 
will sing, describe her life as a deaf per¬ 
son before an operation enabled her to 
hear, and interview actor William Gar- 
gan, who will demonstrate esophageal 
speech. The hands of an interpreter will 
be shown in the bottom on left hand corner 
of the TV screen. This program will be 
one of ten half-hour shows on the NBC- 


TV Education Exchange Series “To Live 
Again,” describing the problems handi¬ 
capped persons face and the ways in 
which they can surmount their disabilities. 

HEW Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen and 
Mary E. Switzer, Administrator of the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, will ap¬ 
pear on two of the programs. Joseph 
Hunt, Commissioner of the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, is the host for 
the entire series. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
suggests that all persons who watch and 
enjoy the program designed especially for 
deaf persons, send a letter to Mrs. Mar¬ 
tha Cox, NBC Studios, 40001 Nebraska 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. This will 


help to make NBC aware of the fact that 
such programs will have large audiences 
and can perhaps be interested in showing 
such programs at more convenient times 
of the day and in more cities. 

“The Glass Wall” will be shown on the 
following schedule: 

Washington, D.C.—November 14, 6:30 
a.m. WRC-TV, Channel 4 
Cleveland — December 12, 6:30 a.m. 

WKYC-TV, Channel 3 
Chicago—March 6, 6:30 a.m. WMAX- 
TV, Channel 5 

New York City—January 9, 6:30 a.m. 
WNBC-TV, Channel 4 
Los Angeles — February 6, 6:30 a.m. 
KNBC-TV, Channel 4 
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THE LAW AND THE DEAF 

(Student Edition) 


This new book was published two months ago and it is 
already being used in most of the large schools for the deaf 
in the United States. The book is used by the senior students, 
just before they graduate, to teach them exactly what they 
have to know about the law. It is written in simple language 
and it is based on actual real-life cases involving deaf people. 

It covers automobile accidents; how to be a witness in 
court; marriage; divorce; buying on credit; breaking a lease 
for an apartment; contracts; wills; what to do in the police 
station; adoption; and many other subjects. A deaf student 
who has read this book will be able to protect himself very 
well when he leaves school and goes out into the world. 


The book will also be useful to deaf adults, groups and 
organizations, rehabilitation counselors, and anyone who works 
with the deaf. 

The price is $1.00 per book. The minimum order is 10 books. 

LOWELL J. MYERS 
Attorney at Law 
1060 W. North Shore 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 






Hut mo ^ 


In The Parade recently Larry Wilde, 
comedian, introduced himself with: . . . 
I have never considered myself un¬ 
lucky-just a victim of circumstances. 
I just bought a parakeet, the most talka¬ 
tive bird you ever heard. The first night 
it developed laryngitis. Did you ever try 
to read a parakeet’s lips? 

* * * 

Seen in Riverside Press-Enterprise’s 
“Small Talk” by Lorraine Small, home 
and garden editor: 

When Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo of Col¬ 
ton found they’d won a prize (at a rose 
show), they were so tickled we expected 
them to dance a jig. 

Prize for best grandiflora spray—Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken. 

(But Ray and chicken are incompati¬ 
ble. Chicken makes Ray ill. 

A different kind of chicken attracts 
his roving eye.) 

Just learned that Ray won a beautiful 
silver plate for his floral display. Con¬ 
gratulations, Ray! I’ll help you eat the 
fried chicken. 

* * * 

Harry Belsky, Brooklyn, reading Ros- 
siter Johnson’s “Campfires and Battle¬ 
fields,” came across the following: 

After the battle of Leesburg, Virginia, 
a group of ladies visited the wounded, 
and seeing one of the latter prone upon 
his stomach, the sympathetic question 
was asked, as would be natural: “Where 
are you hurt?” The man, an Irishman, 
pretended not to hear and replied: 
“Purty well, I thank ye, mum.” “But 
where were you wounded?” again fired 
away one of the ladies. “Faith, it’s noth¬ 
ing at all, at all, that I want, leddies. 
I think I’ll be on me way to Richmond 
in about tin days,” again answered Pat, 
with a peculiarly distressed look, as if 
he wished to avoid further conversation 
on a delicate subject. 

Thinking that he was deaf, an old lady, 
who had remained in the background, 
now put her mouth down to his ear 
and shouted. “We want - to - know - 
where - you - are - hurt - where - you 
-are - wounded - so - we - can - do - 
something for you!” Pat, evidently 
finding that if the bombardment con¬ 
tinued much longer he would have to 
strike his flag, concluded to do so at 
once, and with a face as rosy as a 
boiled lobster and a humorous twinkle 
in his eye replied: “Sure, leddies, it’s 
not deaf that I am; but since ye are 
determined to know where I’ve been 
hurted, it’s—it’s where I can’t sit down 
to take my males. The rascally bullet 
entered the behind o’ me coat!” Sud¬ 
denly locomotion followed, and the story 
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circulated among the fair sex like quick¬ 
silver on a plate of glass; but while 

Paddy had plenty of sympathy, they 
pestered him with no more questions 

of “where are you hurt?” 

* * * 

On my retirement from teaching at 
the Riverside school, I received this fold¬ 
ed card from Burton and Ailene Schmidt. 

On the cover, in the center of a beauti¬ 
fully designed motif was a print of lip¬ 
stick showing beautifully formed lips — 
and the words, “if you don’t know what 
this means . . .” I turned the page to 
find “. . . then you’d better come over 
and brush on your lip reading . . 

Should I bother to—now that I’m re¬ 
tired? 

EGGS ON HIS HEAD? 

As told by Ailene of her husband: 

One late evening Burt Schmidt was 
coming out of his place of employment 
(before he moved to his teaching assign¬ 
ment at the CSDR) carrying a carton 
of a dozen eggs. In the weak light of 
the street he did not notice a portion 
of the sidewalk was slanting down. He 
staggered drunkenly, like any deaf per¬ 
son would stagger and sway in the dark. 

A motorcycle cop saw him, and, sus¬ 
picious, drove up to him and spoke to 
him. Burt lipread him to say, “Need 
help?” Burt said, “No, thank you.” 

The officer reassured himself Burt was 
sober and went on his way. 

The eggs did not suffer, thank you! 

$ $ $ 

Recently my girl Friday Lucille and 
I motored to Lancaster in the desert 
country of Antelope Valley beyond San 
Gabriel Mountains to the north for a 
visit with friends. Everywhere on the 
way approaching Lancaster were Joshua 
trees and yucca plants greeting us with 
grotesque formations of limbs, all out 
of tune (or step) with each other. 

Lucille remarked that they were talk¬ 
ing to us in signs. At that, the signs 
were all alien to us, undecipherable. 
Some of the trees had two arms, all 
the rest had as many arms as the Hindu 
god Vishnu, or an octopus, or heads 
like Hercules’ hydra. We saw a few trees 
giving the universal sign for greeting, 

or “Hi,” with one arm raised, like a 
person would, palm to the front. 

* * * 

Ted Griffing wins! I knew he would! 
I knew I should have said that a long 
time ago. But doesn’t one like a little 
leg pulling once in a while between 

friends. 

It may be recalled that some years 
ago Ted sent me an affidavit duly drawn 
out, swearing to the existence of yellow 


and white watermelons. He also sent 
me seeds to plant and see for myself 
when the seeds should germinate and 
produce fruit. We had pooh-poohed this 
assertion before, believing watermelons 
produced only red or pink pulp. 

We, living within the confines of a 
city, did not plant the seeds. But on 
our recent trip to Lancaster we bought 
a watermelon from a roadside market 
— and the pulp was yellow. And juicy 
and delicious. Perhaps sweeter, but 
tasted like a watermelon should. We 
asked for a white melon, and the people 
looked askance at us, seeming to think 
we were off our rocker. See, we’re not 
the only ignoramuses around here. Oh, 
no, we never doubted Ted’s say-so; his 
Oklahoma could have things not grown 
in Minnesota or even in California. 
Q.E.D.! 

See, Ted and I rib each other, and 
we are merry for all that! 

* * * 

To show you there’s no daggers be¬ 
tween us, Ted sent me the following 
tale—disgrunted persons don’t exchange 
notes: 

The Ted Griffings were leaving Los 
Angeles via TWA for their beloved Okla¬ 
homa. They were carrying a rather large 
flat package containing two oil paintings 
of clowns. They got past the ticket 
checkers in the TWA waiting room, but 
once on board their plane a stewardess 
told them the package would have to 
be taken off since there was no place 
to keep it. 

No, it could not be kept in front of 
them on the floor! It might tip over, 
fracturing a couple of bones! No, it could 
not be kept in the suit compartment. 
No, it could not be kept any other place! 

This give-and-take went on until the 
ticket checker arrived on the scene. He 
was politeness itself. He took the pack¬ 
age, carried it to the first class section, 
strapped it to one of the seats with 
the safety belt, and put “this seat is 
occupied” on the other one. So, the two 
clowns enjoyed a ride, first class, all 
the way to Oklahoma while Ted and 
Company were in the tourist section. 
Wasn’t that the clown’s grease paint? 

* $ 

Some hearing people are more densely 
ignorant than they think we deaf are. 
The late Dr. J. S. Long of Iowa related 
how he once missed an evening train 
and told the night clerk at the hotel 
to eall him at five in the morning to 
catch the six o’clock train. Nod. So Dr. 
Long went to bed and slept soundly until 
he woke up at eight. Mad, he went to 
the clerk. The clerk explained that he 
had written on a slip of paper it was 
five o’clock and slipped it under the 
bedroom door. Rev. Grace will vouch 
that this is true.—J.S.S. Bowen, in the 
Silent Broadcaster, May 1943. 

S& S}! sfc 

Upton Sinclair printed this baffling bit 
of seeming nonsense in his American 
Outpost and called it “The Story Nobody 
Can Understand.” But don’t let that cap- 
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tion fool you—a keen mind will catch 
the point: Mrs. Jones went to her 
grocer’s and asked for a dozen boxes 
of matches. “Why, Mrs. Jones,” replied 
the surprised grocer, “you bought a 
dozen boxes only yesterday!” And Mrs. 
Jones responded: “Yes, but you know, 
my husband is deaf and dumb and he 
talks in his sleep a lot.”—Lupton, Trea¬ 
sury of Modern Humor. 

* * ❖ 

At the table his elders had been dis¬ 
cussing the state school for the deaf, 
while seven-year-old Johnny listened 
interestedly. 

That evening, when preparing for bed 
he looked earnestly into the face of his 
elder sister and sighed. 

“Wouldn’t it be awful to be deaf, 
Titi?” he said. “Just think of having 
to wash your ears every day and never 
getting any good out of them at all.”— 
Lupton. 

H: % £ 

DEAF FOUR YEARS, DIDN’T KNOW 
IT 

Julian Singleton, Sr., sent this item, 
clipped from the L.A. Herald-Examiner: 

HONOLULU (UPI)—The other day six- 
year-old Umi Peltier heard a clock tick 
for the first time in his life. 

The youngster’s parents, teachers and 
friends had not known that Umi was 
nearly deaf. He didn’t know it himself. 

At the age of two Umi suffered an 


injury and developed a sinus infection 
which gradually cost him his hearing. 
As the sounds of voices faded, Umi 
learned to read a speaker’s lips. 

“The teachers all thought he was a 
bright boy, because he was the one who 
asked all the questions,” his mother 
said. When he was asked by a school 
nurse if he could hear well, he answered 
“sure”—because he didn’t know he 
wasn’t hearing. 

Not long ago Umi was hit by a car. 
He wasn’t badly hurt, but the doctor 
thought the boy may not have heard 
the auto’s approach. He was right. The 
trouble with Umi’s hearing required only 
a small operation to fix. 

Since returning home he has been ex¬ 
ploring the fascinating “tick tock” of 
the watches people wear. 

* * ❖ 

MODERN VERSION 
THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 

‘Twas a time before Christmas and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Willey of Los 
Angeles were out shopping. Mrs. W. saw 
a beautiful dress of the cutest creation. 
She immediately decided she wanted it 
and asked Friend Hubby to buy it for 
her. He said, “Nothing doing.” Undaunt¬ 
ed she sallied forth the next day to 
buy it with her own money. She took 
it home and fixed it up nicely in Christ¬ 
mas wrapping paper and ribbons and 
tied to it a Christmas tag and on the 


tag inscribed this legend: “To My Dear 
Wife From Her Loving Husband.” Then 
she put it away where Hubby wouldn’t 
see it. 

On Christmas eve, the twain ex¬ 
changed gifts. Among the several var¬ 
ious boxes were two, exactly alike in 
size; both addressed to Mrs. Willey. She 
opened one and in it found the kind 
of dress she had so wanted. Then she 
bestowed upon the beaming hubby a 
warm kiss of gratitude. She wondered 
why Hubby was beaming; why he did 
not act puzzled at her little trick. That 
could wait. She opened the other box 
of the same size and brought to light 
another dress, the exact duplicate of the 
first one. Then she began to understand. 
This time Hubby looked puzzled. 

Needless to say, Wifie had to do some 
tall explaining. Ultimately the dress, the 
Missus bought, returned to the shop, and 
the Missus was very happy with the 
dress Hubby had bought behind her 
back for her Christmas present. And 
are the couple having the merriest time 
relating to friends this story!—The Silent 
Broadcaster, January 1943. 



Gallaudet College 

BEGINNING ITS SECOND CENTURY OF SERVICE TO THE DEAF 

To young deaf men and women interested in a higher education: 

Your brain is a gold mine—a source of wealth that can never be exhausted. Gallaudet College of* 
fers you a chance to develop this resource both through the familiar liberal arts education pattern and 
through other activities which help develop the whole person: 

Journalistic and literary talents find outlets in student publications. 

Poise and personality are developed in public speaking and in student organization activities. 

Social enjoyment is fostered by active participation in and management of affairs involving group 
activities. 

Positive attitudes toward competition are developed and refined by participation in organized sports. 
Dramatic talents are discovered and enhanced by a we 11-structured program of stage presentations. 
Enrichment of outlook and expansion of horizons are fostered by the wealth of cultural opportunities 
in the Nation's Capital. 

Honestly now y what other college can offer richer opportunities 
for the greatest good to the greatest number? 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 20002 

Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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From ’Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


New York City . . . 

Some 150 people attended the variety 
show by a Philadelphia troupe at Wash¬ 
ington Irving High School on September 21. 
Emerson Romero and Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Schreiber were seen there. 

A mock election chose Humphrey presi¬ 
dent on October 20 at the Union League 
clubroom. Albert Hlibok, under the aus¬ 
pices of the New York City Civic Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, presented a debate pro¬ 
gram on different current campaign issues 
preceding the election. About 50 people 
attended. 

“Dark of the Moon,” a play partly 
about witches, presented on October 26-28 
at the Gallaudet College Theater was 
a special treat to those who journeyed 
all the way from New York City to see 
the excellent performance by the Fred¬ 
erick H. Hughes Memorial Theatre cast. 
Among the opening night audience were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer, Annette 
Bonafede, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Lerner, Herta 
Rothenberg, Ruth Sturm, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Sussman, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Lewis 
and son, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Stern and 
family and Nellie Myers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Schwartz, who 
moved to California not long ago, will be 
missed by their New York friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Shafranek are proud 
grandparents for the sixth time. Mrs. 
Shafranek flew to Dallas to see her 
brand new grandson, Scott, and then 
joined friends in San Antonio to visit 
the Hemisfair. She went with Dorothy 
La Rue of Corpus Christi to Mexico. 
Mrs. Shafranek was brought back to 
Dallas and stayed with her son for 
three weeks till her husband joined her 
for his two-week vacation. 

Ruth Ann Sussman initiated a 
dramatic class for children at the New 
York Society for the Deaf on October 
5 and will conduct such classes every 
Saturday. She obtained her dramatic 
experience at Gallaudet College and 
during her attendance at the National 
Theatre of the Deaf Workshop in Water¬ 
ford for three weeks last August. 

Mental Health Association of the Deaf 
had a general meeting on October 10 
at the NYSD to elect new officers. Re¬ 
sults: Jane Becker, president; Shirley 
Floss, vice president; and Faye Cohen, 
treasurer. The secretarial post was not 
filled. 

Judy Buemi, Lilly Berke, Betty Krieg- 
er, Marilyn Tempesta and others are 
busy every Tuesday bowling at the Port 
of Authority alleys. 


Jane Wilk of Virginia is warmly 
welcomed by new friends in New York 
City. She is at New York University 
to study dramatics and works in Newark 
as a teletype operator. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf has 
received a $45,000 grant from Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services for a documen¬ 
tary film—on the theatre’s work. 

Three new swimming pools with rows 
of colored signal lights are recent addi¬ 
tions to Mill Neck Manor Lutheran 
School for the Deaf. Whistles cannot be 
used so the children have been taught 
to watch light panels. A flashing green 
light calls students out of the water, 
a flashing white light means the ond 
of a class and flashing red light warns 
students to evacuate the buildings for 
fire drills or other emergencies. 

Anna and Tony Petrillo, who have 
moved to California, were surprised by 
a farewell party at Raul and Anne Mal¬ 
donado’s house on September 7. Cele¬ 
brants were Mr. and Mrs. Ben Bernstein, 
Anna’s parents, Joe Hines and his mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stern, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Berke, Mr. and Mrs. Tony Maher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Wheeler, Joe Cohen 
and Barbara Dickinson of Washington, 
D.C., Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rothenberg, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Myers, Peter Shu- 
art and Betty Krieger. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bernstein are also moving to California 
since their children are going to be there. 

We are going to miss Barbara Sachs, 
who is going to make her home in Arling¬ 
ton, Virginia, as her husband has a job 
in the Pentagon. 

Some Long Island items: 

A record crowd attended the annual 
picnic of the Long Island Catholic Deaf 
Association at Marydale, in Melville, N.Y. 
The benefit movie which followed in the 
evening for the Mental Health Associa¬ 
tion was well attended. The Catholic 
deaf are making plans for the eleventh 
annual men’s and the fifth annual women’s 
bowling tournament to be held in Hicks- 
ville in November. 

Ron and Maureen Giffin, both Fanwood 
graduates, moved to Riverhead. 

Dorene Romero, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Emerson Romero, returned from a 
year’s study at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
has resumed her graduate studies at 
CUNY for her master’s degree. 

Steve Zdanko’s latest hobby is rocketry 
and some of his homemade rockets have 
disappeared into the stratosphere. 

Jim Russell recently completed his 25th 
year at Republic Aviation and received 
a gold watch. 

The Richard Gluckmans are happily 
ensconced in their new home in Hunting- 
ton. They were recently featured in an 
article in The Suffolk Sun which explained 
how the deaf cope with such things as 
telephone calls, which are handled by 
their two youngsters, doorbell signals and 
wake-up alarms. Dick is a printer with 
the Histacount Corporation. Others work¬ 
ing at Histacount are, Bob Klouda, Leon 
Celestino, Steve Zdanko, Emerson Ro¬ 
mero and Simon Winegard. 

Captioned films are the latest indoor 
sport on Long Island. Many deaf have 
projectors of their own and show films 
regularly. Among them are the Richard 



DEMOLAY INSTALLATION—On October 11, Louis Schreiber, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
of Kensington, Maryland, was installed as Master Councilor of the Kensington Chapter of the Order of 
DeMolay at the Masonic Temple, Bethesda, Maryland. In the above picture Louis (wearing the robes 
of his office) poses with his family and girl friend. Left to right: James Perrell and Beverly Schreiber 
Perrell, Mrs. Frederick (Kathleen) Schreiber, Barbara Beck, Louis, Frederick Schreiber, Elizabeth Schreiber 
and Stephen Schreiber. 
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Downses, the John Lupos and the Charles 
Goosks. 

Frank Smith of Southampton met with 
a mishap while out fishing in his cabin 
cruiser. His compass went askew and in 
trying to get to his home port he kept 
going east. He was picked up by the 
Coast Guard and steered to a Connecticut 
port where the compass was repaired. 
Frank is the sole owner of an antique 
repair shop and is doing very well. 

Many, many thanks to Emerson Romero 
who kindly contributed the Long Island 
news. 


Metropolitan Washington . . . 

A1 Pimental has been very busy flying 
across the country helping to establish 
new chapters of the Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf. The latest jaunt 
which lasted 22 days took him to Seattle, 
California, Denver and Salt Lake City. 

Terry O’Rourke’s twin brother, who 
is a priest, and their mother were visit¬ 
ing Terry and his family. 

Emanuel Golden now teaches at 
William S. Baer School for the Deaf 
in Baltimore, making him the first deaf 
teacher in this school’s history. He 
formerly taught at Gallaudet. 

Mervin D. Garretson flew to London 
to present his paper, “Social Adjustment 
of Young Deaf Adults” to the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Audiology and then 
to Paris to meet with the board of the 
World Federation of the Deaf. 

Hostesses Betty Ailstock, Ruth 
Phillips, Mary Lou Domich, Rosalyn 
Gannon, Kit Schreiber and Polly Peikoff 
gave a housewarming party for Dick 
and Donna Hoke one Sunday at their 
new home in Bowie. Dick is the room 
placement officer at Gallaudet while 
Donna is the secretary to David Peikoff 
and Jack Gannon of the alumni office. 



HAWAIIAN VACATIONEERS — Weldon and Sarah 
Fouts of Indianapolis are shown on the balcony of 
the Halekulani Hotel on the island of Oahu, Hawaii, 
observing their 25th wedding anniversary. The 
Islands was their main destination during a late 
summer vacation trip which lasted a month. 

Indiana . . . 

Marion will be the scene of the 1969 
convention of the Indiana Association of 
the Deaf. Headquarters will be Holiday 
Inn. General chairman for the conven¬ 
tion is I AD President Eugene Schick, with 
Gale Walker serving as program chair¬ 
man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Fouts of Indian¬ 
apolis are back home with many inter¬ 
esting stories about their month-long trip 
to the West Coast and Hawaii. They were 
accompanied by Mrs. Fouts’ two teenage 
nieces. While in Hawaii they ran into 
Mr. and Mrs. James Barrack of Towson, 
Maryland. 

In California, Mr. and Mrs. Fouts re¬ 
newed acquaintance with many former 
Hoosiers, among them Mrs. Everette Rat¬ 
tan (Lenore Kelly), Lynn and Mary (Irvin) 


Miller, Paul and June Cope, William and 
Clara Travis, Wayne Kelly, the Rushtons 
and Auguot Dan and Phyllis (Walls) 
Schrom. The Rattans gave a party in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Fouts. Another 
highlight of their visit came when Kath¬ 
ryn Badders (Mary’s sister) and her hus¬ 
band flew down from Portland, Oregon, 
for a get-together. 

Colorado . . . 

Mrs. Iona Simpson has moved to the 
new Lutheran senior citizen apartment 
from the California Home for the Aged 
Deaf where she resided for several 
years. 

Peter Busch, of Fresno, California, 
passed away from a heart attack. He 
was a former student at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Pat Thompson, after attending the 
Ambassador School of Lithography in 
Denver, is with a lithography firm near 
Stapleton Airport on Smith Road. 

The Silent Athletic Club of Denver and 
the Colorado Springs Silent Club sponsor¬ 
ed a picnic and bonfire at Daniels Park 
near Castle Rock on October 5. Proceeds 
went to the MDBA bowling tournament 
fund. 

There are five deaf employes at 
Smith-Brooks in the lithographic depart¬ 
ment. Ronnie Jones, Jerry Jones, 
Jerome Aregi and Danny Ward are on 
the day shift while Bill Grimaldo is on 
the night shift. 

Joe Doherty is now employed at the 
Rockmont Envelope Company in Denver. 

Ted Welsh, formerly of California, is 
now employed at the Ball Bros. Com¬ 
pany in Denver. 

John Reitz of Golden is taking courses 
at the Sieble Drafting School. 

Mrs. Conrad (Maxine) Urbach of 
Loveland spent two weeks visiting with 
her daughter and her family at North 
Attlesboro, Mass., recently. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE BUFF AND BLUE 


Please enter my subscription for the BUFF AND BLUE, the official newspaper, and 
the MANUS, the official literary magazine of the student publication of the world’s 
only college for the deaf. 


THE BUFF AND BLUE 

Subscription Department 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


□ 1 YEAR AT $5.00 

□ 2 YEARS AT $8.00 □ 3 YEARS AT $12.00 

(1 year —16 October-May issues and two Manus magazines) 

□ Payment is enclosed □ Please bill me later 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY " STATE ZIP CODE 

♦Above rates for U.S. and Possessions only 
Canada, additional $.50 per year; Other countries, add’l. $1 
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Mr. and Mrs. Steve Janovick have 
departed for California to spend six 
months with their children. 

Ray Alford, after having been em¬ 
ployed by the Todd Lithographing Co. 
for over 35 years, has retired. 

Floyd Vance, who worked for the 
Maddox Ice Company in Denver for 
many years before moving to California, 
came back for a visit, bringing his bride 
with him. They visited the Elmo Kemps. 

Charles Schlagler, formerly of Denver 
and now of San Jose, Calif., brought his 
bride to meet friends in Denver on a 
visit. 

Glen Noteboom, brother of Merlin 
Noteboom, resigned his position with the 
Denver Welfare Department and joined 
the Peace Corps. 

The Herbert Votaws and her parents, 
the Frank Booths of Kansas City, took 
a week’s vacation and drove down to 
San Antonio, Texas, to the Hemisfair 
in September. After the Hemisfair visit, 
they stopped in Austin. The Votaws visit¬ 
ed the Jack Hensleys, who took them 
to see Mrs. Bonnie Rogers whom Har¬ 
riett knew when she lived in Kansas 
City and when Bonnie lived in Olathe. 
They also got to see the Hugh Stacks, 
the Larry Evanses and their children, 
Lonnie, 5, and Lisa Jean, 1 month old. 

Miss lone Dibble entertained the Birth¬ 
day Club (No. 1) at her apartment on 
September 21. Barbara Hinrichs was the 
recipient of a beautiful brown coat. 

Alumni and friends of the Mile High 
Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association had an outing at Hazland 
near Austin Bluffs in Colorado Springs 
one Sunday in September. 

A surprise birthday dinner was given 

VAGABOND 

5th Annual Tour 
EUROPE-YUGOSLAVIA 
9 Countries 
(4 WEEKS—$1075) 

(3 WEEKS—$750) 

(95% of all your expenses included) 

75% Baths Reserved Now 


Aug.4-Sepf.l,1969 

Brochure of colorful pamphlets and 
itinerary of the BEST, MOST, EXPER¬ 
IENCED TOUR EVER DEVELOPED 
TO PLEASE.—Send 10c stamped en¬ 
velope for itinerary and compare! 

Single Deaf: Objective — Matrimony. 
Wanted 20 men and 20 women who 
will risk $1075, four weeks of investi¬ 
gating and come home a winner! 

"DAD"avidowitz, 

9 Wood Street | 

Spring Valley, N. Y. 10977 


in honor of Clarence Schmidt at the 
home of his daughter, Annie Harris, re¬ 
cently. Clarence retired from the Sam¬ 
sonite Corporation several years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron Rubin had an 
enjoyable auto trip to the Northwest and 
the West Coast recently. 

Mrs. Robert (Bobbie Jo) Hurley, Miss 
Mary Martinez and Mrs. Rea (Barbara) 
Hinrichs were hospital patients recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Reed and girls 
are now living in Greeley. They sold 
their home in Thornton after Jack se¬ 
cured a good job in Greeley. He was 
with the Samsonite Corporation for a 
number of years. 

Mrs. Margaret Herbold will be moving 
to Thornton around the first of Novem¬ 
ber to make her home with her daugh¬ 
ter, Shirley and family, at 9270 Ellen 
Court. 

A post card from the Bill Frasers 

recently revealed they were taking a 
leisurely trip through New York State 
and Canada by auto. While in Chicago 
they were treated to dinner by Messrs. 
Frank Sullivan and Leonard Warshawsky 
of the NFSD Home Office. 

George Hedricks, Jr., whose father is 
with the State Patrol at Golden, has 

a good position as a draftsman with Wil¬ 
liam H. Burgwin and Associates, Inc., 
an engineering firm in Denver. George 
often stops in at Titles, Inc., on his 

deliveries to chat with Harriett Votaw 
and Sandra Still who are employed 
there. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Kress of Golden took 
her family to California for a visit and 
since returning to Golden she has se¬ 

cured a position with Coors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Welsh are mov¬ 
ing to Provo, Utah. Mr. Welsh has been 
with the ITU Training School in Colorado 
Springs for a number of years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronnie Jones and Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hutchens made an auto 
trip to Las Vegas during the first part 
of September. 

Jerry Jones, Ronnie Sluyter and Don 
Biair made their first visit to New York 
City and Washington D. C., after at¬ 
tending the MAAD softball tourney in 
St. Paul. 

Juanita, the youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Remingo Segura of Colorado 
Springs, was hospitalized in July. A 
routine examination disclosed she was 
born with a hip impairment. The year- 
old girl has been wearing a cast. 

The Colorado Association of the Deaf 
sponsored a get-together of members of 
the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
(RID) and the executive board of the 
CAD and other interested persons on 
October 4 in Denver. Albert T. Pimental, 
executive director of the RID was in 
town to explain the RID’s functions. The 
meeting was held at the Cherry Creek 
Townhouse Recreation Building No. 2 
through the courtesy of Don Warnick, 
one of the CAD board members. Mrs. 
Rachel Warnick served refreshments to 
the 38 people present. 


Nebraska . . . 

Jeanne Boggan Allen, a former 
Nebraskan, is now employed by the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, 
Inc., of Wichita, Kansas, and is planning 
to take a few college courses to better 
prepare her for this type of work. Part 
of her job is directing youth activities. 
Jeanne was the overnight guest of Mrs. 
Herbert Deurmeyer in Lincoln Septem¬ 
ber 5 and was entertained at a pot luck 
dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Berton Leavitt. 

A group of deaf people living in the 
Hastings, Grand Island, Cozad, Lexing¬ 
ton and North Platte area of Nebraska 
have organized a party group that meets 
on the second Saturday of each month 
at the homes of the various members. 
The name of the group is the Merry 
Mixers Club. A partial list of members: 
Mr. and Mrs. James Kluver, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wayne Boyer, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Rosner, 
and Donna Thaut, all of Hastings; Mr. 
and Mrs. Virgil Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Kaiser, and Kenneth Garner, all of 
Grand Island; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Steib of Lexington; Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Payne of Cozad; Cecil Taylor and Emma 
Sampson, both of North Platte. 

Iris May, daughter of Edward and 
Merrie Smith Redmond of Gardena, 
Calif., was married in July to Bruce 
Willis Linton at the Latter Day Saints 
Institute of Religion in Gardena. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Shreeman an¬ 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Rita Jean, to Mr. Jack Lee Cooper on 
September 21 at Todd’s Mills, Illinois. 
Jack is a former NSD student and 
a graduate of the Kansas School and 
attended Gallaudet for several years. 
The Coopers are making their home in 
Olathe. 

Darlene Jean Eggleston, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Eggleston of 
Omaha, was recently married to Mr. 
Daniel Lee Evans at St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church in Omaha. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Bourne were sur¬ 
prised by a combined belated 30th wed¬ 
ding anniversary party and a house¬ 
warming at their home on September 
22 . 

Leo Luedtke was married on August 
17 to Miss Jean Snyder, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Snyder of Breds, 
Iowa. Leo is a NSD graduate and attend¬ 
ed Gallaudet. The couple is making their 
home in Omaha. 

The father of Thelma Pehlgrim of 
Oakland, Calif., and Gerald Mayes, of 
New Holstein, Wise., was taken by death 
August 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garret Nelson of Omaha 
announced the arrival of a new baby, 
Tony Lee, their third child, on August 
5. Mr. Nelson has been working as a 
counselor of boys at NSD. 

Donald Stewart of Lincoln flew to 
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Portland, Ore., in August to visit his 
sister, Dorothy Lesh. He also stayed in 
Salem, for two weeks. While there he 
paid a visit to (Mrs. Lydia Wyckoff at 
the Elderest Nursing Home. Mrs. 
Wyckoff, a former teacher at NSD, is 
now 91 years old and wanted to send 
greetings to friends in Nebraska. 

The Cathedral of the Risen Christ at 
Lincoln, Neb., was the setting for the 
wedding of Miss Donna Joydene Smith 
of Lincoln and Mr. Francis Joseph Mog 
ol Denver on September 28. Father Bek 
of Omaha officiated. Donna is a graduate 
of NSD and of Gallaudet College while 
Francis graduated from the Kansas 
School for the Deaf. After a wedding 
trip to the Black Hills and Yellowstone 
Park the couple is at home at 3445 So. 
Downing, Englewood, Colo. Donna was 
the guest of honor at several bridal 
showers, one at the home of Eleanor 
Propp in Lincoln and one at the home 
of Harriett Votaw in Denver. 

Charlotte Sipp is now at home re¬ 
cuperating from a spinal operation. 
Linda, her daughter, has enrolled in an 
extension course at the University. 

Fannie Lindberg underwent a major 
operation at Bryan Hospital on Septem¬ 
ber 30. 

Mrs. Bernice Kuster flew to California 
in July to visit her daughter, Evelyn, 
and family. Evelyn took her to Tacoma, 
Wash., to visit her other daughter, Beth, 
and family. While in Tacoma, Mrs. 
Kuster visited Stacia Cody and Lydia 
Wondrack. Ruth Falk of Omaha was also 
a guest of Stacia’s while Bernice was 
in Tacoma. 

Dean and Iola Cosner, who have for 
years lived on a ranch about 50 miles 
south of Gillette, Wyo., are now building 
a house in town. 

Early in August, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Lindberg spent several days at Alpino 
Valley Resort in East Troy, Wise., which 
was the site of this year’s Midwest Deaf 
Golf Association tournament. Bob won 
the first place trophy in the second 
flight, beating Mr. Berg of Minneapolis 
on the third hole of a playoff. He also 
won a golf cart. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Rewolinski of 
Omaha celebrated their 25th wedding an¬ 
niversary with an open house at the 
basement of the Cathedral School in 
Omaha. Fannie Lindberg, who 
served as bridesmaid at the wedding, 
and her husband, Robert, were the only 
guests from Lincoln. 

Viola Morin, a native of Canada, 
proudly became an American citizen on 
August 28 when she took the oath of 
citizenship. Fellow employes presented 
her with a flag and mounting bracket 
and she received a letter of congratula¬ 
tions from the main office of the Hoernor 
Waldorf Co. of St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gehm of Myrtle 
Creek, Ore., were surprised by friends 
at a 25th wedding anniversary party last 
spring. Their oldest son, Eugene, is 
working in Portland. Another son, Paul, 
is now working in Eugene, Ore., and 


the youngest son, John, attends the Ore¬ 
gon School for the Deaf. 

Suzanne, youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Gross of Lincoln was married 
on August 30 to Mr. Gary Christopher 
Asmussen at St. John’s Catholic Church. 

Harry Colick, a former Nebraskan, 
was killed recently in California in a 
car-pedestrian accident. He is survived 
by his wife. 

Chicagoland . . . 

Newlyweds: Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Tarkin (formerly Donna Lyons) went on 
a honeymoon which included Las Vegas, 
San Francisco, Santa Clara, Los Angeles 
and Catalina Island. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Pick and son, 
Charles, flew to Las Vegas to attend 
the NAD convention. On August 7 they 
flew to San Diego, Calif., and later at¬ 
tended the NCJD convention. 

Marie Andersen, mother of the late 
John Benson, and mother-in-law of Clara 
Benson, passed away from a long illness 
at age of 84 on September 8. John 
Benson died on September 7, 1967. 

Mrs. Virginia Kouckouchis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris Hertzberg, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Coble recently were trapped 
in an elevator between floors of the Chi¬ 
cago Club of the Deaf for half an hour. 
They were going to the 40th wedding 
anniversary party for Mr. and Mrs. 
Hertzberg. Mrs. Kouckouchis used the 
emergency phone inside the elevator and 
the operator called the firemen, but Mr. 
Abe Mitzgatz, the club treasurer, 
dropped a note to let them know to 
push an emergency button thus releasing 
the elevator up to the second floor door. 
The firemen arrived too late to help. 

John and Lorraine Enbanks are proud 
parents of a baby boy born on September 
11 . 

Joseph and Anna Cimbala also have 
a baby born on September 24. 

George Secora gave a surprise 
housewarming party for his aunt, Mrs. 
Clara Benson, in her home on Walnut 
Street in Elmhurst. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Kogen have 
bought a new home on North Richmond 
Street. 

Joan Cottsetter spent her vacation in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Lowe bought a 
mobile home and will spend the winter 
in. Brenton, Fla. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Silas J. Hirte spent 
their vacation in Ohio visiting her rela¬ 
tives. 

Please send news to Gordon M. Rice, 
7331 N. Honore St., Chicago, Ill., 60626, 
by the 10th of each month. 

Alabama . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Rittenberg are 
at home at 1525 North 36th Place, Birm¬ 
ingham, following their marriage on Sep¬ 
tember 1. Mrs. Rittenberg is the former 
Gladys King, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William N. Trawick. 


National Defense Education Act 
Helps Thousands Of Students 

Back in 1956 Mrs. Mary McDevitt 
Headrick, a high school dropout, was 
living with her family on a farm near 
Daisy, a rural area in Hamilton County, 
Tenn. 

When her oldest child began attending 
a little mountain school, Mrs. Headrick 
took some classes too, and also began 
to fill in as a substitute teacher. Im¬ 
pressed by her dedication and lively in¬ 
telligence, a supervisor recommended 
Mrs. Headrick to the University of Chat¬ 
tanooga (now the University of Tennes¬ 
see at Chattanooga). The University ac¬ 
cepted her for admission. 

By that time—1958—Congress had en¬ 
acted the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA). Along with other student 
assistance, Mary Headrick received one 
of the first National Defense Student 
Loans to be made in the country. 

Having earned her degree at Chat¬ 
tanooga, she went on to George Peabody 
University at Nashville, where she re¬ 
ceived an M.A. and a Ph.D. She then 
completed two years of postdoctoral 
work at Vanderbilt University in Nash¬ 
ville. Dr. Headrick is now engaged in 
postdoctoral studies at the Department 
of Psychiatry in Medicine at Duke Uni¬ 
versity in Durham, N.C. 

“That first loan,” she says, “made 
the difference between going to college 
and not going to college.” 

During the first 10 years of the life 
of NDEA more than 1.5 million needy 
young people have financed their college 
education with the help of $1.3 billion 
borrowed under the National Defense 
Student Loan Program. The loans in¬ 
clude more than 2Vz million separate 
loan transactions. 

Among the loan recipients is a deaf 
scholar: 

Timothy A. Jaech, 26, of Riverside 
Calif, who took advantage of the student 
loan program to attend Gallaudet College 
in Washington D.C. Jaech says, “If I 
hadn’t been able to get the money, I 
would not have been able to finish col¬ 
lege.” He is a teacher of deaf children 
and an educational media specialist at 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf in 
Faribault, Minn. 

Thousands of former student borrowers 
have left their campuses and gone 
on to careers essential to our social, 
economic, cultural and scientific ad¬ 
vance,” says Harold Howe II, U.S. Com¬ 
missioner of Education. “They are the 
human beings behind the statistics in¬ 
dicating the many ways in which the 
National Defense Student Loan program 
has contributed to the enrichment of 
American life.” 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 

10625 EASTBORNNE AVENUE #1—WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 




Officers of the newly established National Deaf Skiers Association (left to right): Joe Cohen, Greenbelt, 
Md., president; Pat Insley, Rockville, Md., director of publicity; Jerome Moers, Denver, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer; Simon Carmel, Rockville, Md., eastern regional director; Gary Mortenson, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
western regional director. Inset: Shanny Mow, Santa Fe, N. M., vice president. 


Winter is almost here, and it is ap¬ 
propriate to write about skiing. They 
say skiing may be a little harder for a 
person who is deaf, but the sport is just 
as much fun. 

That was the concensus of nearly 50 
deaf skiers from all over the country 
who converged on Park City, Utah, last 
February for the first Natioanl Deaf Skiers 
Association convention. Skiers came to 
Utah from such states as New York, Mary¬ 
land, California, Washington, D.C., Utah, 
Oregon, Washington, Oklahoma and a 
half dozen other states. 

Art Valdez, Salt Lake City, who skied 
on the first USA Deaf Ski Team which 
competed in the Winter Games for the 
Deaf at Berchtesgaden, West Germary, 
in 1967, said the idea for the convention 
came up in conversation with Simon 
Carmel. 

“Simon thought it was a good idea, so 
we started sending out letters,” Valdez 
said. Valdez and Dave Mortensen of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, handled most of the ar¬ 
rangements, and Valdez was designated 
as chairman. 

The convention plans were rather a 
gamble, Valdez said, because it was un¬ 
certain whether or not the skiers would 
attend. But there’s no question now as 
nearly 50 participated in the first con¬ 
vention, and that’s a good start. Two 
years later it will be bigger. 

The purpose of the convention is to de¬ 
velop interest and enjoyment of all deaf 
skiers in the United States; to improve 
skiing skills by means of receiving in¬ 
struction from certified skiing instruc¬ 
tors; to learn about racing techniques 
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from experienced competitors; to improve 
relationships between the hearing USA 
and deaf skiers in the United States; to 
assist the AAAD-USA-WGD Committee in 
locating the best qualified skiers for the 
USA Deaf Ski Team and to better rela¬ 
tionship with deaf Canadian and European 
skiers. 

The National Deaf Skiers Association is 
well aware that the American Athletic 
Association, through its United States 
World Games for the Deaf Committee is 
responsible for selecting the USA Winter 
Games for the Deaf Team as well as 
outfitting the team, so plans are under¬ 
way to get the NDSA to affiliate with the 
AAAD. 

The NDSA will hold its second National 
meet in Colorado in 1970, at which time 
it will assist the AAAD in staging a try¬ 
out meet for the 1971 USA Deaf Ski Team. 
The NDSA may send their racers to the 
Third Alpine Deaf Ski Race Champion¬ 
ships which will be held in Iialy in 1970 
before they, if selected by the AAAD, 
enter the Seventh World Winter Games 
for the Deaf to be held in Switzerland 
in 1971. 

As a buildup feature for the first snow¬ 
fall and next activity of the new national 
skiing organization, we’ll let Shanny Mow 
tell you about the first convention of the 
National Deaf Skiers Association else¬ 
where. 

* * * 

Plans have been made to hold the first 

As the most unique ski lift in America, this struc¬ 
ture houses a four-deck elevator that hoisted NDSA 
skiers from the center of the mountain where a 
special train reaches through a mining tunnel 2 V 2 
miles long. 


EASTERN DEAF SKIERS SKIWEEK at 
Waterville Valley, New Hampshire, Febru¬ 
ary 9-14, 1969. Also, there will be an 
optional ski weekend plan for those skiers 
who wish to stay over the weekend. Res¬ 
ervations are at Pfosi’s Lodge. 

The five-day ski week package included 
with reservations has the following: 1) 
five all-day lift tickets (Monday through 
Friday), 2) five two-hour ski lessons, 3) 
five nights’ lodging (Sunday through 
Thursday), 4) five days breakfast and din¬ 
ner (Sunday dinner through Friday break¬ 
fast), 5) variety of Apre-Ski night life and 
dancing), 6) Mad, Mad ski races for ev¬ 
eryone, 7) ski race tourney for everyone, 

8) tentative snowmobile races for those 
people who have their own snowmobiles, 

9) ski movies, including the 1967 World 
Winter Games for the Deaf at Berchtes¬ 
gaden, West Germany, 10) captioned 
movies, 11) talent show; 12) special ski 
weekend races. 

This Skiweek Program is being arranged 
by Simon J. Carmel, chairman of USEASA 
Committee for Deaf Skiers and Eastern 
Regional Director of the National Deaf 
Skiers Association, under the auspices of 
the UNITED STATES EASTERN AMA¬ 
TEUR SKI ASSOCIATION. For full de¬ 
tails about Eastern Skiweek, write Simon 
J. Carmel, 10500 Rockville Pike, Apt. 405, 
Rockville, Md. 20852. 

As for the Western counterpart, arrange¬ 
ments are now being made. 

* * * 

Did you know that two Deaf athletes 
participated in the recent Mexico City 
Olympics? They were Gerald Sperling of 
East Germany and Victor Skomorokhov 
of Russia, and both did remarkably well. 
Sperling finished fifth in the 20 kilometer 
wolk in 1:35:27.2, and Skomorokhov was 
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MINNESOTA SCHOOL GETS SNOWMOBILE—Through Ihe efforts of Chaplain Ingvald Thvedt, students 
at the Minnesota School for the Deaf at Faribault have a snowmobile for winter enjoyment. The machine, 
along with a matching sleigh, was donated by Polaris Industries of Roseau, Minnesota, and was pre¬ 
sented by Robert Bromley, an executive of the snowmobile manufacturer. Chaplain Thvedt works in 
the education and recreational programs at the Minnesota School under the Ephphatha program of the 
American Lutheran Church. 


able to make the finals after two heats 
and placed fifth in the 400 meter hurdles 
in 49.1, a new World Deaf record. We 
saw him on television, and we were told 
that he was announced as being DEAF 
prior to the start of the 400 meter hurdles. 
* * * 


AAAD Softball Results 
Central at Detroit, Michigan 
August 31-September 1-2, 1968 

Championship Flight 

Southtown 14; Cincinnati B 13 

Western Ontario 21; Indianapolis 17 

Akron 14; Crusaders B 9 

Cincinnati A 15; Cleveland Assn. 2 

Dayton 14; Southtown 2 

Detroit 23; Flint 8 

Milwaukee 10; Pontiac 4 

Western Ontario 10; Cleveland Silents 7 

Akron 17; Northeast 6 

Motor City 14; Louisville 4 

Crusaders A 11; Toledo 1 

Cincinnati A 7; Toronto 3 

Detroit 11; Dayton 0 

Milwaukee 10; Western Ontario 0 

Akron 11; Motor City 10 

Crusaders B 8; Milwaukee 7 

Detroit 19; Milwaukee 7 

Crusaders A 25; Akron 10 

Detroit 27; Crusaders A 7 (championship) 

Consolation Flight 

Southtown 6; Flint 5 
Pontiac 11; Cleveland Silents 0 
Northeast 16; Louisville 5 
Toronto 20; Toledo 3 
Crusaders B 12; Southtown 9 
Cleveland Assn. 14; Pontiac 13 
Northeast 22; Cincinnati B 10 
Toronto 17; Indianapolis 3 
Dayton 10; Crusaders B 5 
Cleveland Assn. 3; Western Ontario 2 
Northeast 12; Motor City 11 
Toronto 5; Cincinnati A 4 
Cleveland Assn. 12; Dayton 4 
Toronto 4; Northeast 3 
Milwaukee 19; Cleveland Assn. 5 
Akron 16; Toronto 3 
Akron 12; Milwaukee 6 (3rd place) 

ALL STARS: lb, A1 Van Nevel (Crusaders 
A); 2b, John Glandorf (Akron); 3b, Doug Brock¬ 
man (Milwaukee); ss, Steve Kovacs (Detroit); 
If. Tom Alsbach (Detroit); cf, Dom Zito, Jr. 
(Detroit); rf, Wallace Reuge (Milwaukee); sc, 
Emil Hartman (Akron); c, Gary Suhr (Mil¬ 
waukee), and p, Carl Mobley (Detroit). MVP— 
Tom Alsbach (Detroit). 

* * * 

Eastern at Buffalo, N. Y. 

August 24-25, 1968 

Rochester 2; Philadelphia 0 
Westchester 10; Washington 7 
Silver Aces 21; Staten Island 2 
Garden City 16; Mohawks 6 
Hartford 7; Pelicans 6 
Buffalo 11; Pittsburgh 5 
Westchester 14; Rochester 1 
Hartford 4; Garden City 3 
Bridgeport 16; Buffalo 5 
Silver Aces 8; Westchester 4 
Hartford 11; Bridgeport 4 
Bridgeport 13; Westchester 3 (third place) 
Hartford 15; Silver Aces 13 (championship) 
ALL STARS: lb, Schernizer (Silver Aces); 
2b, Zacherwicz (Silver Aces); 3b, Osgood (Hart¬ 
ford); ss, Leccese (Westchester); cf, Ortiz (Sil¬ 
ver Aces); If, Roger Pickering (Hartford); rf, 
Klein (Garden City); scf, Imme (Hartford); c, 
Lepree (Pelicans), and p, Dumond (Hartford). 
MVP—Krapta (Silver Aces). 

* * * 

Midwest Fast Pitch at Minneapolis, Minn. 
August 31-September 1-2, 1968 

St. Louis 6; Wichita 4 

Sioux Falls 14; Omaha 0 

Minnepaul 25; Council Bluffs 7 

Denver 5; Kansas City 2 

Wichita 12; Omaha 10 

Kansas City 6; Council Bluffs 3 

St. Louis 5; Sioux Falls 0 

Denver 7; Minnepaul 6 

Minnepaul 16; Wichita 1 

Sioux Falls 30; Kansas City 3 

St. Louis 13; Denver 7 

Minnepaul 8; Sioux Falls 3 

Minnepaul 15; Denver 6 

St. Louis 8; Minnepaul 2 (championship) 

ALL STARS: lb, Bill Carlson (Minnepaul); 
lb, Tom Pudlowski (St. Louis); 2b, Tim Jaech 
(Minnepaul); 3b, Jerome Aregi (Denver); ss, 
Ken Loui (Denver); If, Jerry Jones (Denver); 
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cf, Richard Boyd (Denver); cf, Francis Ninne- 
mann (Minnepaul); rf. Ron Mille (St. Louis); 
rf, Ron Johnson (Minnepaul); c, Don Lalumon- 
dier (St. Louis), and p, David Follup (St. 
Louis). MVP—Dan Gruchalla, ss, St. Louis. 
Most Valuable Pitcher, Dale Johnson (Minne¬ 
paul). 

* * * 

Southwest at Beaumont, Texas 
August 24-25, 1968 

(Round Robin) 

Houston 12; Louisiana 10 
Golden Triangle 5; Dallas 22 
Houston 11; Dallas 7 
Louisiana 18; Golden Triangle 5 
Louisiana 20; Dallas 9 
Louisiana 12, Houston 9 (1st final) 

Houston 11, Louisiana 2 (2nd final) 

ALL STARS: Larry Strain (Dallas), Gene 
Carr (Dallas), J. Kennedy (Houston), Bobby 
Fuller (Houston), M. McKenzie (Houston), 
Charles Haney (Louisiana), Richard Meniere 
(Louisiana), Robert Roy (Louisiana), Jimmy 
Semons (Louisiana) and Ron Bruce (Louisi¬ 
ana). MVP—Bobby Fuller (Houston). 

$ $ 


Farwest Invitational at Los Angeles, Calif. 
August 23-24, 1968 

Gold & Green 20, LDS 4 
Hollywood 12, South Bay 10 
Hollywood 7, Oakland 0 
LDS 7, South Bay 0 

Gold & Green 6, Hollywood 4 (championship) 
ALL STARS: Infielders—Tom Henes (Gold 
& Green), Greg Brown (Gold & Green), Jerry 
Berlowitz (Hollywood), Mark McCrory (Gold & 
Green); Outfielders—Dave Dobrovech (Gold & 
Green), John Capizzi (Hollywood), Charles 
Marsh (Hollywood), Jim Rewolinski (Holly¬ 
wood); pitcher — George O’Brien (Gold & 
Green); Catcher—Rudy Kozuch (Hollywood). 
MVP—Dave Debrovech (Gold & Green). 

* * * 

Central Women's Softball Results 
August 31-September 1-2, 1968 
Detroit, Mich. 

Crusaders 20; Dayton 2 
Akron 5; Detroit 0 
Southtown 7; Crusaders 6 
Toronto 4; Akron 3 

Southtown 26; Toronto 17 (championship) 
MVP—Beverly Rice, Southtown (3 HR in 
2 Games; II RBI). 
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Make Christmas news... 
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Give one of our very special items ... g 

• THE DEAF AMERICAN, $4.00 per year, gift card sent to | 
all recipients announcing gift and name of giver. 

• Binders for THE DEAF AMERICAN, $2.50. | 

• DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS FOR THE DEAF, $3.50. 


fl 


Keychains with NAD emblem, one a pull-apart type, the | 
other with large NAD emblem. Gift boxed, both for $2.50, § 
postpaid. | 


Send orders to . . . 

National Association of the Deaf 

2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Deaf Skiers Organized At Park City, Utah 

Dan Miller First National Champion, Polio Victim Takes Women's Title 
Next Stop: Waterville Valley, N. H., February 9-14, 1969 


As snow settles this month in the 
historic city of Boston, a certain baseball 
team known as the Red Sox will feel 
more comfortable had a monsoon, how¬ 
ever incongruous, or even a hail in the 
size of baseballs come instead. The 
gentle flakes, or nature’s whitewash as 
the 1967 American League champions 
will no doubt call them, only revive the 
jarring memories of the winter before 
when their star pitcher ventured upon 
a place in California that goes by the 
deceitful (to them) name of Heavenly 
Valley. Hardly by chance, Jim Lonborg 
happened to be a better pitcher than 
he was a skier. There he made a mess 
out of his knee, which unfortunately 
resulted in a messy season. It was mid- 
June before he finally returned to the 
pitcher’s mound, with both his form and 
the pennant gone. 

On the other hand, for 40-odd souls 
scattered over the United States, a snow¬ 
fall provides all the excuses they need 
to relive March 10-16, 1968. In Park City, 
Utah, for a wonderful week they swoop¬ 
ed, howled, plowed and wobbled through 
the famous Utah powder, otherwise 
called by the natives as the “greatest 
snow on earth.” 

The occasion was the first National 
Deaf Skiers Association (NDSA) conven¬ 
tion. There were no speakers, no 
banquets, no grand ball and nary a com¬ 
mittee report. Business was kept to a 
bare minimum. A delegate was some¬ 
body who paid his registration fee, which 
was not mentioned until the convention 
was half over. The participants met in 
a shabby old mining town that takes 
more interest in preserving its ram¬ 
shackle structures than in bidding for 
a Hilton superhotel. 

They skied. Just skied. And skied. For 
six, seven for some, consecutive days 
this little high-spirited band explored a 
big hunk of real estate called Treasure 
Mountain, nested high in the Wasatch 
Range and bordering Park City, roughly 
30 miles east of Salt Lake City. Boasting 
the longest gondola in America at 2 V 2 
miles the mountain has a network of 
trails snaking some 25 miles around. 

In the crisp, cold air of each morning, 
the NDSA members met with their ski 
instructors atop the mountain and 
polished up their snow plows or parallel 
turns until the high noon sun beckoned 
them to lunch. Then they skied some 
more. 

About one-third of them made up 
beginner classes, another third intermed¬ 
iate, and the balance advanced. Although 
a large percentage of them have been 
skiing for some years now and qualified 
as intermediates or better, they were 
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By SHANNY MOW 

receiving their first taste of formal in¬ 
struction. Lessons came with the week 
package and partly because special 
preparations had been made with the 
Park City Ski School. The deaf skiers 
had their own classes, except for a few 
hot-shot experts who joined a hearing 
group. The latter spent all week short 
on breath, chasing a French instructor 
who tore the slopes a la Killy. 

The instructors had previously taken 
a crash course in fingerspelling from 
Arthur Valdez of Salt Lake City, who 
was a member of the first U.S. Deaf 
Ski Team competing in the 1967 Winter 
International Games of the Deaf at 
Berchtesgaden. When on the hill with 
their deaf classes, the instructors added 
signs to their repertoire, or the instruct¬ 
or simply demonstrated. Physical 
demonstration constitutes the heart of 
ski instruction — and happily coincides 
with the deaf’s knack for imitation. 

Phil Jones, assistant director of the 
ski school, who had one of the NDSA 
advanced classes, exclaimed, “I enjoyed 
my class more than any before.” Mr. 
Jones has been teaching full-time for 
seven years and was on the five-man 
U.S. demonstration team to a past Inter¬ 
national Congress for Ski Instruction (or 
Interski, the “Olympics of ski in¬ 
struction”). 

Mid-week winds forced a shutdown of 
nearly all lifts for a day, so the entire 
group retreated, at the instructors’ invi¬ 
tation, to a lounge at the base gondola 
station for a day of fellowship and ski 
films provided by the resort. Simon 
Carmel of Rockville, Md., who organized 
and managed the U.S. contingent to 
Berchtesgaden, added footage on the 
Berchtesgaden Games and the 1968 
European Deaf Alpine Races where 
Tammy Marcinuk of Fitchburg, Mass., 
continued her dominance of foreign 
skiers (she captured two gold medals, 
the only hardware the U.S. brought back 
from Berchtesgaden). 

The big blow dumped more 
“whitewash” on an already excelleht 
base. Powder skiing on all trails was 
the order of next day. 

A bonus treat came in form of an 
underground lift ride. Back in another 
century a tunnel was bored 2M> miles 
into the heart of the mountain. Instead 
of the expected riches of earth, it 
brought its builders bankruptcy. Skiers 
ride a specially designed train to the 
end of the tunnel and are hoisted up 
by a four-deck elevator to the surface. 
During the ride, they learn a bit of 
mining lore and Western history. Trea¬ 
sure Mountain also offers the nation’s 
longest artificially-lit run for night 
skiing. 


Park City, just off Highway 40, is a 
mining community that saw better days 
but refuses to become a footnote in his¬ 
tory. The mines are making a modest 
comeback after years of struggling, 
thanks to the new demand for silver. 

In wake of the first U.S. participation 
in the winter counterpart of the Interna¬ 
tional Games of the Deaf at Berch¬ 
tesgaden, someone suggested that the 
American skiers get together, if for no 
other reason than to find out who else 
skied. The convention at Park City was 
a gamble that paid off, thanks to the 
efforts of Simon Carmel and Arthur 
Valdez. Carmel was the sparkplug in 
the promotion of the convention. Perhaps 
more than anyone, he is responsible for 
the birth of organized skiing among the 
American deaf. His listed occupation is 
a physicist but skiing is his life. As 
convention chairman, Mr. Valdez se¬ 
cured the package deal for deaf skiers. 
The seven-day package included lift tick¬ 
ets, ski lessons, lodging and meals, the 
latter two at a cozy inn called Chateau 
Apres, a stone’s throw from the gondola 
loading station. Valdez was ably assisted 
by Dave Mortenson, a local deaf printer 
who handled the paper work; together 
they comprised the entire convention 
committee. 

Assistance also came from Sandy 
Wade, secretary of the Park City resort, 
who helped with details too numerous 
to mention. For the first NDSA race, 
Mr. Valdez’s hearing ski club postponed 
their own race, lending their racing 

paraphernalia and manpower. 
Throughout the week the convention re¬ 
ceived coverage in local papers and 
interviews from skiing publications. 

Rodney Walker, president of Salt Lake 
City Club of the Deaf, also gave a hand. 

Far-reaching effects of this gathering 
were evident in the formation of a na¬ 
tional ski club for the deaf. Until a 
better name is adopted, this group is 
calling itself the National Deaf Skiers 

Association (NDSA) and will be guided 

by officers chosen at Park City: Presi¬ 
dent Joe Cohen of Greenbelt, Md., Vice 
President Shanny Mow of Sante Fe, 
N . M . , Secretary-Treasurer Jerome 
Moers of Denver, Colorado, Eastern Re¬ 
gional Director Simon Carmel of Rock¬ 
ville, Md., Western Regional Director 
Gary Mortenson of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
and Director of Publicity Pat Insley of 
Rockville, Md. An ad hoc committee has 
been set up to draft bylaws to be pre¬ 
sented to the membership at their next 
biennial convention in Colorado in 1970. 

Dan Miller of New York City, who 
learned his skiing on the pistas of Aus¬ 
tria, out-schussed fellow New Yorker 
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Richard Roberts by 1.2 of a second to 
take the gold medal in the giant slalom. 
Roberts was a member of the U.S. team 
at Berchtesgaden. He was followed by 
Robert Holmes who makes his living 
in a ski shop in Spokane, Wash. 

Although the same course was used, 
the men raced in two classes to equalize 
competition. The Class B Division for 
intermediate skiers was led by Pat 
Zvada of Riverside, Calif., trailed by 
Bernard Rothenberg of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cathy Ogburn, a polio victim from 
Seattle, Wash., raced off with the 
women’s title. What made her triumph 
even more remarkable was that she 
possessed the use of only one arm, the 


other being paralyzed by the childhood 
disease. While others used two ski poles, 
she managed on one. Belle Reeder of 
Camden, N.J., and Susan Stokes of 
Logan, Utah, came second and third re¬ 
spectively. 

The fun will continue this winter at 
Waterville Valley, N.H. where the first 
annual Eastern Deaf Skiers Skiweek will 
be held February 9-14, 1969. Arranged 
by Simon Carmel, eastern regional di¬ 
rector of NDSA, it is under the auspices 
of the U.S. Eastern Amateur Ski As¬ 
sociation. 

Included in the Skiweek package will 
be five all-day lift tickets, five two-hour 
lessons, five nights lodging, five days 


of breakfasts and dinners, ski races, ski 
movies, captioned films and a talent 
show. Cost ranges from $95.30 for bunk 
room to $137.30. A room with a balcony 
for four will be $103.70 each. There is 
also an optional weekend plan from $18 
to $36. 

Full details and reservations may be 
obtained by writing Mrs. Paul Pfosi, c/o 
Eastern Deaf Skiers, Pfosi’s Lodge, 
Waterville Valley, N.H. 03223. Reserva¬ 
tions must be accompanied by a $25 
deposit and be in by or before January 
4, 1969. 

A similar Skiweek in the West is also 
being planned, possibly in California’s 
Lake Tahoe area. 


Co With Tho Lomhr! 

USA-A A AD YUCO 69 TOURS 

3 or 4 WEEKS 

August 4—‘August 31, #969 


INCLUDES 

Jet Transportation (N.Y. to N.Y.) 

All Meals 

Sightseeing 

Transfers 

Hotels, Tips 

Baggage Handling 

FREE Games Tickets 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE: 

1957: Milan Games and Tour 
1961: Helsinki Games and Tour 
1965: Washington Games 

1967: Berchtesgaden Winter 
Games & Tour 

CONTACT: 

Herb Schreiber, WGD Tour 
Director 

9717 Crenshaw Bl. #2 
Inglewood, Calif. 90305 


Special-All Deaf 
YOUTH TOUR 

EUROPE plus Games 

$675 - 3 Weeks 

Ages: 16-30 
(Students/Young Adults) 

Hurry—Write for Details 
Limited to 40! 


ADVENTURE (3 weeks) 

ISRAELI (4 weeks) 

FLYING CARPET "A" 

FLYING CARPET "B" 

FLYING CARPET "C 

July 27 to Aug. 17 

New York 

4 Weeks Aug. 4-31 

4 Weeks Aug. 4-31 

4 Weeks Aug. 4-31 

New York 

Belgrade Games 

New York 

New York 

New York 

Lisbon 

Tel Aviv 

Amsterdam 

Amsterdam 

Amsterdam 

Lisbon 

Jaffa 

Paris 

Rhine Cruise 

Cologne 

Madrid 

Haifa 

Paris 

Frankfurt 

Rhine Cruise 

Madrid 

Galilee 

Belgrade Games 

Belgrade Games 

Frankfu rt 

Toledo 

Jerusalem 

Rome 

Rome 

Belgrade Games 

French Riviera 

Rome 

Rome 

Sorrento 

Athens 

Zurich 

Florence 

Sorrento 

Pompeii 

(5 Day 

Zurich 

Venice 

Florence 

Florence 

Greek Isle 

Rome 

France 

Innsbruck 

Innsbruck 

Cruise) 

Rome 

New York 

Lucerne 

Lucerne 

Rome 

Dubrovnik 


Heidelberg 

Berlin 

Rome 

Belgrade Games 


Coblenz 

Berlin 

Rome 

New York 


Luxembourg 

Luxembourg 

Luxembourg 



Brussels 

Brussels 

Brussels 



London 

London 

London 



London 

London 

London 



New York 

New York 

New York 
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Midwest Deaf Golfers Stage Big Tournaments 



Here 90 men (top) and 25 women (right) gathered 
for the 21st annual tournament of the Midwest Deaf 
Golf Association and the fourth annual competition 
of the Midwest Deaf Ladies Golf Association. The 
meet took place at scenic Alpine Valley Resort, 
East Troy, Wisconsin, last summer. The MDGA 
winners were: Championship Flight—N. Artz of 
Ohio; First Flight—J. Inwood of Illinois; Second 
Flight—R. Lindberg of Nebraska; Third Flight—R. 
Donoghue of Illinois; Senior—J. Kessinch of Wis¬ 
consin. The winners of the ladies division: Class 
A Championship—Patty Sue Pleysa of New York; 
Class B Championship—Janet Kluck of Wisconsin; 
Handicap Championship—Evelyn Zola of Wisconsin. 
(Photos by Rogers Crocker Studio) 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto¬ 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 

2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 


Own Your Own 
Business 

California manufacturing company 
has openings for distributorship, part- 
time in your area. Above average in¬ 
come. Investment secured $350 to 
$3,500. Write to Abe Miller, 2181 4th 
Avenue, Sacramento, California 95818. 
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INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH SEMINAR ON THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DEAF PERSONS— 
Meeting at New York Society for the Deaf, June 12, 1968. Left to right, Martin L. A. Sternberg, director. 
Communication Services, NYSD; Mrs. Miranda Ku (Hong Kong), trainee at the Society; Allen E. Suss- 
man. New York University Center for Research and Advanced Training in Deafness Rehabilitation; Eliza¬ 
beth Carlos (Philippines); Dr. Herbert Feuchte (West Germany); Dragoljub Vukotic (Yugoslavia), presi¬ 
dent, World Federation of the Deaf; Claire Brooke-Hughes (England); Steven Chough, senior psychiatric 
social worker, Rockland State Hospital Deaf Unit, Orangeburg, New York; Mrs. Nancy Chough, com¬ 
munication specialist, NYSD; Dr. Michael Rodda (England); Mrs. Ruth Ann Sussman, communication 
specialist, NYSD; Frederick Schreiber, Executive Secretary, National Association of the Deaf; Mrs. 
Frances Mire, social worker, NYSD; Dr. John C. Denmark (England); Willis Etheridge (USA); Dr. Hilde 
Schlessinger (USA); Dr. Emil M. Zabell, executive director, NYSD; Miss Margaret Borgstrand, interpreter; 
David Altschuler, associate executive director, NYSD; Benjamin Gastel, vocational and placement coun¬ 
selor, NYSD. 


SAFE WOMAN DRIVER—Deaf Kathleen L. Hitch 
of Knoxville, Tenn., was recently chosen "Safe 
Woman Driver of the Day" by Police Lt. Earl 
Cronan. He commented, "Although she didn't hear 
my horn when I was trying to get her attention, 
she was driving very safely." Miss Hitch, a grad¬ 
uate of the Tennessee School for the Deaf, is an 



Engaged in animated conversation at International Research Seminar on the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Deaf Persons meeting at New York Society for the Deaf are, left to right, Dragoljub Vukotic, president. 


employe of Addressograph Multigraph Corp. in 
Knoxville and has been driving for three years 
after taking a driving course at the Tennessee 
School. 


NAD OFFICERS 
President 

Robert O. Lankenau 
1575 Redwood Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44319 

First Vice President 

Jess M. Smith 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46226 

Second Vice President 

Gordon L. Allen 

2223 19th Avenue, N.E. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55418 

Secretary-Treasurer 

George Propp 

2418 St. Thomas Drive 

Lincoln, Nebr. 68502 

Immediate Past President 

Robert G. Sanderson 


World Federation of the Deaf; Mrs. Frances Mire, social worker, 
Danish Federation of the Deaf; Dr. John C. Denmark of England; 
Association of the Deaf. 


NYSD; Ole Munk Plum, president, 5268 S. 2000 West Street 
Marshall Wick, president, Canadian Roy Utah 84067 



Attentive audience at New York Society for the Deaf meeting of International Research Seminar on the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Deaf Persons, June 12, 1968. In the background are members of the New 
York City Hebrew Association of the Deaf. Easily identified in the front row are, left to right, Mrs. 
Barbara Sachs, Mrs. Ruth Ann Sussman, Willis Etheridge and NAD Office Secretary Carrell Parker. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 

President’s Message 

The NAD Executive Board meeting 
held in Minneapolis over the weekend 
of October 25 - 27, 1968, was a big help 
in clarifying several issues which were 
bugging everyone. 

As President, I can much better see 
the importance of such meetings because 
it gives everyone a chance to get to¬ 
gether and discuss things which just can¬ 
not seem to be handled by correspond¬ 
ence. In addition, when an organization 
reaches the financial proportions as ours, 
it is quite important that the board be 
fully informed of what is going on and 
the cooperating states are entitled to 
this service from the people they elect 
to office. 

A full account of this meeting will 
be found elsewhere in this or the next 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. We 
urge everyone to read it carefully since 
it contains information of much interest 
to our cooperating states. 

Speaking of cooperating states—it 
makes my heart sad to read copies of 
some of the correspondence sent out by 
the Home Office whereby they find it 
necessary to keep reminding some states 
time after time that certain information 
is essential to the proper operation of 
our National Association. 

Don’t you think that it should be suf¬ 
ficient to send only one request—followed 
by a reminder later on, if no answer 
has been received, within a reasonable 
length of time, to the original request 
for information? 

The extra postage expense and the 
time consumed by the staff in trying 
to obtain certain information could be 
spent on more worthwhile projects. 

It seems to me that our cooperating 
states should be more than willing and 
able to send in the required information 
because they know it is going to help 
them and it is primarily for their bene¬ 
fit—PLEASE EVERYONE—let’s cooper¬ 
ate when asked. 

The more it is discussed among the 
deaf population—the stronger is my 
feeling that all our state associations, 
all the alumni associations, all the clubs 
of the deaf and other large groups should 
initiate proposals whereby PHONETYPE 
units are donated to the presidents or 
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George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


chief officer for his (or her) use as 
long as he holds office. 

The price is only $199.95 plus postage 
and packing and the teletype units are 
donated under the auspices of the 
TELETYPEWRITERS FOR THE DEAF, 
INC. The cost of rewiring a unit should 
not run over $20.00. Information may be 
obtained by writing directly to P.O. Box 
622, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. Get with 
it, guys and gals. 

With a nationwide network of these 
units it would be a simple task to send 
and receive messages via telephone— 
thus saving much time, and further 
coordinating the efforts of the deaf of 
America. Their use for news items “hot 
off the press,” in emergency, to locate 
missing persons, to obtain vital informa¬ 
tion and dozens of other reasons would 
substantiate this small expenditure. 

In addition, having a “pipeline” 
directly to the NAD, the NFSD, the 
ODAS, the AG Bell, Gallaudet College 
and other places is something that any 
progressive group should grab at. 

The opportunity is here—right now— 
it’s up to you to act. Through our show 
of enthusiasm and acceptance of this 
method of communication may come still 
further improvements from companies 
who will recognize the deaf are in¬ 
terested in better ways to communicate. 
Don’t let “George” do it—take it upon 
yourselves to see that the proper steps 
are taken to install this wonderful means 
of communication for all the deaf of 
America—NOW. — Robert 0. Lankenau 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 

Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man¬ 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re¬ 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


0FFICE 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 


Move over somebody, the office is get¬ 
ting a little cramped! The latest addition 
to the Home Office staff is Marlene 
Casey who will serve as Terrence 
O’Rourke’s administrative assistant. The 
addition of Mrs. Casey brings our staff 
to 13 full-time employes and this is quite 
a number of people to house in the 
space we have available. 

Hopefully, by the time this issue goes 
to press, we will have reached a decision 
on our Home Office building and thus 
be able to determine whether or not 
we will have this “home of our own” 
and when we can expect to move into 
it. 

As is usual, there was quite a bit 
of activity in the Home Office during 
the month just passed. For one thing, 
there was the newsletter to get out. We 
always have a problem with this because 
there are special tapes that are used 
for the state association officers and 
other people who get the newsletter and 
the tapes usually have to be remade 
around this time of the year due to 
state association elections, etc. This re¬ 
minds us that if you are an Advancing 
Member or a state officer and you have 
not received the October newsletter, drop 
us a line. 

Then we had to prepare for the 
National Rehabilitation Association’s 
annual conference in New Orleans. The 
NAD started putting up an exhibit at 
NRA meetings in 1966 and this was to 
be our second venture. We had quite 
a bit of material shipped out for the 
meeting and while we did not get the 
world’s best space nor the largest space 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, we were gratified 
that the NRA brought in two interpreters 
for the deaf people in attendance. This 


Propp Named NAD Secretary-Treasurer; 
Mrs. Skinner Named To Board Position 

George Propp was elected to the office of NAD Secretary-Treasurer at a meet¬ 
ing of the NAD Executive Board held in Minneapolis, October 25-27. He will serve 
out the 1968-1972 term of the late Harold Ramger. 

Mrs. Lillian Skinner of Northridge, California, was chosen to fill the vacancy 
on the Executive Board created by Mr. Propp’s elevation to the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer. Her term will expire in 1972. 

A detailed report of the Executive Board meeting will appear in the December 
issue. 
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is a most progressive step for which 
we are very grateful and it cancelled 
out our discomfiture of being tucked 
away in a corner. It would appear that 
A) Seal of the Louisiana Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and possibly 
Ed Porter, NRA president, had a lot 
to do with ensuring that the interpreters 
were available. But whoever it was, we 
thank them. 

One fringe benefit here was that the 
hotel strike caused many programs 
either to be cancelled or rescheduled 
and the NAD booth became the in¬ 
formation center for the deaf and the 
rehabilitation personnel working with 
and for the deaf, so none of us missed 
much. NAD Board Member Ralph White 
and the Executive Secretary were there 
to handle this. Hopefully, in 1969 we 
will get more exposure for our exhibit. 

One interesting aspect of this program 
was the meeting at Delgado College. The 
Delgado vocational program is just 
beginning, but the planning is impressive 
and the staff encouraging. We were quite 
impressed with what we saw. 

Following New Orleans there was the 
NAD Executive Board meeting in 
Minneapolis. This also required consider¬ 
able preparation by the Home Office 
staff. 

Here we had to make hotel reser¬ 
vations, prepare flight schedules, an 
agenda and material pertaining to the 
Association’s business, including pro¬ 
posals related to several insurance pro¬ 
grams and several office buildings. 

Actually, we never even got all the 
details taken care of before the Execu¬ 
tive Secretary left for New Orleans and 
at least one company had to send a 
representative to Minneapolis to present 
its proposal to the Board. 

At this time, the latest prospect ap¬ 
pears to be for the NAD to have a hous¬ 
ing complex consisting of 20,000 square 
feet of office space and 170 apartments 
for the elderly at a total cost of 
$2,120,000. This is not exclusively for deaf 
people although deaf people and other 
handicapped people could live in it if 
they meet the income standards. 

Since the minutes of the Executive 
Board meeting will appear in the next 
issue, nothing about this is being includ¬ 
ed here. Rather, we were very pleased 
with the Hotel Leamington and believe 
this will be one of the best hotels the 
NAD has ever used. 

The hotel staff is very friendly and 
on our initial visit Mr. Baere and all 
of the staff that we encountered have 
gone way out of their way to be helpful 
and friendly. James Jones, the NFSD’s 
Northern Vice President, is Local Chair¬ 
man of the convention which we are 
calling the 3M Convention (Meet Me in 
Minneapolis). See the Executive Board 
minutes for further details. 
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We are pleased to announce that the 
Executive Secretary’s secretary, Mrs. 
Carrell Parker, is opening an antique 
shop in Virginia. Mrs. Parker will con¬ 
tinue to work for the NAD, opening her 
shop in the evenings and on Saturdays. 

One suggestion made at the Board 
meeting is worth embellishing here and 
that has to do with establishing a “Visit¬ 
ors’ Center.” Many of our members and 
many school seniors visit Washington 
each year. Our President, Robert O. 
Lankenau, has suggested that the Home 
Office could help guide these visitors 
as to what to see and do in Washington, 
and we would be pleased to do this 
if we can. All you need to do is let us 
know when you are coming and any 
special interests you may have. 

Please give us a little notice, too, be¬ 
cause there are thousands of tourists 
coming to D. C. every day and some¬ 
times we need time to make the proper 
arrangements. 

A HOME OF OUR OWN! Progress to¬ 
ward an NAD Home Office building took 
a great stride forward recently when the 
Executive Secretary, with the approval 
of the Executive Board, signed a letter of 
intent addressed to Karp, Nestler and Co., 
of Washington, D.C., expressing interest 
in sponsoring a housing complex which 
would contain 170 units for elderly or 
handicapped persons and 20,000 square 
feet of office space. 

The proposed building will occupy three 
acres of land on University Boulevard, 
East in Silver Spring, Maryland. The 170 
units will comprise 80 efficiency apart¬ 
ments and 90 one-bedroom units which 
would rent for considerably less than 
comparable units in this area. Occu¬ 
pancy would be limited to persons over 
62 years of age or handicapped. Esti¬ 
mated cost of the building will be in the 
neighborhood of 2 V 2 million dollars. 

Under the proposed letter of intent, 
this building will be secured by a 40-year, 
3% mortgage and will be 100% financed. 

At this stage, our next step will be to 
secure a zoning variance for the property 
from Montgomery County where the build¬ 
ing is to be located. Once this is se¬ 
cured, then it will be necessary to gain 
approval of the FHA for the project and 
finally to have architectural plans drawn 
and construction started. If all goes 
well, it is expected that the building will 
be ready for occupancy about one year 
from now. That is, it may be that the 
deaf of this country will get a brand- 
new building for Christmas in 1969. 



FINANCIAL REPORT 
LAS VEGAS CONVENTION 

Receipts 


Combination and other tickets_$22,925.10 

Advertisements _ 1,570.20 

Tours _ 5,415.77 

Boosters _ 1,347.00 

Bar Sales _ 1,360.00 

Exhibits _ 100.00 

Others _ 492.00 

Total __ $32,210.07 

Expenditures 

Refunds at convention _$ 787.10 

Refund (Viola Gaston) _ 11.00 

Wheeler Expenses _ 250.00 

Program Book _ 1,220.00 

Entertainment Monday _ 100.00 

Lifeguard (Wed. Pool Party) _ 50.00 

Entertainment (Banquet) _ 500.00 

Entertainment (Ball) _ 1,000.00 

Tours _ 4,775.00 

Bowling Prize (Billy Basham) _ 500.00 

Booster Prizes _ 90.00 

Convention Help __ 48.00 

Band _ 291.00 

Souvenirs _ 650.00 

Combo Refunds (Sparks) _ 60.00 

Spotlight _ 22.44 

Refund (Serferth) _ 30.00 

Exhibit Service Co. 

(Cult, and Exhibits) _ 463.84 

Allen Photos _ 335.75 

Refund (Hower) - 14.10 

Sellers Prizes (Boosters) _ 90.00 

Chairman’s gift _ 59.40 

Secretary-Treasurer’s travel 

& per diem _ 279.50 

Welsh Expenses (Printing) - 33.45 

Refund Welsh _ 30.00 

Refund (Greenmum) _ 60.00 

President’s Travel & per diem _ 156.00 

Printing (Tickets and Chm. Travel).. 432.74 

Refund (Dow) _ 30.00 

Refund (Joseph Miller) - 60.00 

Refund (Charles Moskowitz) _ 12.20 

Bar Exp. 6/17_ 353.43 

Bar Exp. 6/19_ 107.08 

Bar Exp. 6/20 126.55 

Bar Exp. 6/21_ 535.42 

Pool Party _ 2,122.82 

Cocktail Party _ 414.00 

Banquet _ 3,991.35 

Spotlight _ 51.48 

Electrician _ 45.76 

Salaries _ 132.00 

Chairman’s per diem and travel_ 286.72 

Total _$20,608.13 

Recapitulation 

Total Receipts _$32,210.07 

Total Expenditures _ 20,608.13 

Net Proceeds _$11,601.94 


McCay Vernon Named To Edit 
American Annals of the Deaf 

Dr. McCay Vernon, research psycholo¬ 
gist at Michael Reese Hospital and Med¬ 
ical Center in Chicago, will assume duties 
as editor of the American Annals of the 
Deaf January 1, 1969. He succeeds Dr. 
Powrie V. Doctor, who will continue to 
edit the Directory issue of the Annals. 

The Joint Annals Committee of the Con¬ 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf and the American Instruc¬ 
tors of the Deaf, of which Dr. William J. 
McClure is chairman, also appointed two 
associate editors. They are Dr. Richard 
G. Brill, superintendent of the California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, and Dr. 
William N. Craig, professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Doctor has been editor of the 
Annals since 1948 and has been advised 
by his physician to reduce his work load. 
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Bylaws of the National Association of the Deaf 


As approved at the Convention of the 
NAD, St. Louis, Mo., July 21-27, 1957, 
and as amended at the Conventions of 
the NAD, Dallas, Texas, July 2-9, 1960, 
Miami, Florida, July 1-7, 1962, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., July 6-11, 1964, San Francisco, 
California, July 11-16, 1966, and Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 17-22, 1968. 

Preamble 

a. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be the focal point of the ac¬ 
tivities of all Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations in promoting the welfare of the 
deaf in educational measures, in employ¬ 
ment, and in any other field pertaining 
to or affecting the deaf of America in 
their pursuit of economic security, social 
equality, and all their just rights and 
privileges as citizens. 

b. It shall cooperate with its Coopera¬ 
ting Member Associations through their 
presidents or their appointed Repre¬ 
sentatives, and give assistance to the 
Cooperating Member Associations, when 
requested, in state or local activities 
pertaining to the welfare of the deaf. 
It shall apprise the Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Associations as to conditions and 
trends which may affect the deaf, 
and the Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations shall likewise apprise the Na¬ 
tional Association as to such condi¬ 
tions and trends wherein its assis¬ 
tance may be needed. The National As¬ 
sociation will assist the Cooperating 
Member Associations, when requested, 
by preparation of publicity material, by 
giving counsel as to procedure, by writ¬ 
ing letters, and by any other helpful 
means. 

c. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be in fact a federation of 
Cooperating Member Associations of the 
deaf, and it shall also render assistance 
when possible to individual deaf persons 
and local groups of deaf persons. It 
shall cooperate with other organizations 
of and for the deaf, with educational 
organizations, and with organizations of 
parents of deaf children in any mea¬ 
sure its officers or its Executive Board 
or its membership may deem impor¬ 
tant in promoting the interests of the 
deaf. Its members shall be the indivi¬ 
dual members of the Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Associations and others who may 
be eligible although not members of 
Cooperating Member Associations. 

d. While the National Association of 
the Deaf is controlled essentially by 
the Cooperating Member Associations 
through a system of representative gov¬ 
ernment, it has no control over the in¬ 
ternal affairs or the finances of the 
Cooperating Member Associations. 

Article I — Membership 

Section 1 . Organizational Membership 

a. Cooperating Members Associations. 
Any association of the deaf in the 
United States with statewide represen- 
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tation may become a Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Association of the National Associa¬ 
tion by officially informing the Nation¬ 
al Association of its decision to co¬ 
operate, of its indication or its inten¬ 
tion to carry out the provisions of 
membership described elsewhere in 
these Bylaws, and by remitting its mem¬ 
bership fee. All resident members of Co¬ 
operating Member Associations auto¬ 
matically become members of the Na¬ 
tional Association under arrangements 
described in Article VII. 

(Note: The District of Columbia will 
be treated as having the status of a 
“state. ”) 

b. Regular Members. Regular resident 
members of Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tions in good standing shall be Regular 
Members of the National Association. 

c. Honorary Members. By a two- 
thirds vote of a National Convention, 
Honorary Membership may be confer¬ 
red upon any individual in recognition 
of distinguished service in the interests 
of the deaf. Such members shall be 
privileged to participate in conventions, 
but they shall not vote or hold office. 

d. Associate Members. Persons resid¬ 
ing outside the United States may be 
elected Associate Members of the Na¬ 
tional Association, with the privilege of 
participating in and voting in conven¬ 
tions. They shall pay dues at the same 
rate as Advancing Members. 

Section 2. Individual Membership. 

a. Advancing Member. Any citizen 
of the United States of good repute who 
is interested in the welfare of the deaf 
may become an Advancing Member by 
paying the initiation fee of $10.00, which 
shall be the first year’s dues, and in¬ 
cludes a subscription to the official pub¬ 
lication. Thereafter, the dues may be 
paid at the same rate, or at the rate 
of $1.00 per month if desired. Advanc¬ 
ing Members who maintain their mem¬ 
bership for three consecutive years or 
longer, shall be listed in the honor 
group called the Order of the Georges 
in recognition of a superior and respon¬ 
sible type of members who are mak¬ 
ing a special contribution to the strength 
and stability of the NAD. Combination 
husband-wife dues shall be $15.00 per 
year, or $1.50 per month, which shall 
include only one subscription to the offi¬ 
cial publication. 

b. Contributing Member. Anyone con¬ 
tributing a total sum of $100.00, or 
$100.00 in a single cash payment, shall 
become a Contributing Member. Mem¬ 
bers who were recorded as Life Mem¬ 
bers prior to adoption of these Bylaws 
shall be automatically classified as Con¬ 
tributing Members. Contributing Mem¬ 
bers may advance to a higher rank by 
further contributions and they shall be 
entitled to a subscription to the official 
publication and listing in the Order of the 


Georges for as many years as their con¬ 
tribution equals their annual dues. 

c. Sustaining Member. An Advancing 
Member whose payments total $250.00, 
or any person making a single cash 
payment of $250.00, shall become a Sus¬ 
taining Member. Members of the Cen¬ 
tury Club prior to adoption of these 
Bylaws shall automatically become Sus¬ 
taining Members and they shall be en¬ 
titled to a subscription to the official pub¬ 
lication and listing in the Order of the 
Georges for as many years as their con¬ 
tribution equals their annual dues. 

d. Patron. Any member whose con¬ 
tributions make a total sum of $500.00, 
or any person making a cash contribu¬ 
tion of $500.00, shall be a Patron. 

e. Benefactor. Any member whose 
payments total $1,000.00, or who makes 
a cash contribution of $1,000.00, shall be 
a Benefactor. 

f. Sponsor. Individuals or organiza¬ 
tions ineligible for membership who 
make a contribution in any amount 
shall be known as Sponsors. They have 
no membership privileges or obligations. 

g. Patrons and Benefactors are indi¬ 
viduals who shall be entitled to permanent 
listing in the Order of the Georges and a 
lifetime subscription to the official pub¬ 
lication. 

Article II — Home Office 

Section 1. Authorization. 

a. The Association shall maintain an 
official headquarters, to be known as 
the Home Office, at such location and 
in such quarters as shall be designated 
by the Council of Representatives as¬ 
sembled at a regular convention, and 
the location thus designated shall re¬ 
main the headquarters of the Associa¬ 
tion until changed by vote of the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives. 

Section 2. Function. 

a. In the Home Office shall be kept 
the official records of the Association, 
official documents, membership rec¬ 
ords, research material, and supplies of 
literature for publicity purposes. It 
shall build up and maintain a library 
of information on the deaf, including 
books, bound volumes of periodicals, 
pamphlets, and any other informative 
material it may find available. Facili¬ 
ties of the library shall be made avail¬ 
able to research workers, students, 
writers, and others in search of infor¬ 
mation on the deaf. 

b. The Home Office shall prepare and 
mail to all duly appointed Representa¬ 
tives, at least 90 days before the conven¬ 
tion date, a briefing and general in¬ 
structions for their guidance, and in¬ 
clude a copy of the Bylaws. 

Article III — Officers 
Section 1. Executive Board. 

a. The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a First Vice President, 
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a Second Vice President, a Secretary- 
Treasurer, the immediate Past President, 
and six members of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. Election of Officers. 

a. The officers of the Association 
shall be elected separately by ballot on 
the last day of each alternate biennial 
convention (every fourth year), begin¬ 
ning with the year 1960, and they shall 
hold their offices for a term of four 
years, or until their successors are 
duly elected. (Note: Board members 
serve for a term of six years, as pro¬ 
vided at the end of this paragraph.) 
No person shall be eligible to hold of¬ 
fice who has not been for two full years 
immediately preceding the election an 
Individual or Regular Member in good 
standing as described in Article I, Sec¬ 
tion 2 of these Bylaws. In the event of 
election of a Regular Member such 
Regular Member must become an In¬ 
dividual Member before assuming of¬ 
fice. All officers of the Association must 
be thoroughly conversant and fluent 
with the American Language of Signs of 
the deaf, lack of which shall be a dis¬ 
qualification for holding office. Two 
members of the Executive Board shall 
likewise be elected at each biennial con¬ 
vention for a term of six years, so that 
the membership of the Executive Board 
following each convention shall com¬ 
prise four holdover members and two 
newly elected members. 

b. Any regular or individual member 
in good standing desiring to be a candi¬ 
date for any office to be filled at a con¬ 
vention may announce his or her inten¬ 
tions in the official publication of the Asso¬ 
ciation four months in advance of the con¬ 
vention. Such candidate shall be given 
preference in the order of nomination, 
but nothing in this subsection shall act 
to prevent other nominations at a con¬ 
vention. 

c. Whenever there is only one candi¬ 
date for an office, the casting of the 
ballot of the Council of Representatives 
may be directed by a two-thirds vote. 
Section 3. Assumption of Office. 

a. The officers thus elected shall as¬ 
sume their respective offices imme¬ 
diately after adjournment of the conven¬ 
tion at which they were elected. 

Section 4. Nominations. 

a. Nominating speeches shall be made 
only by the member proposing the nom¬ 
ination, and they shall be limited to five 
minutes. 

Section 5. Resignations. 

a. Resignations shall be made in writ¬ 
ing to the President. 

Section 6. Removal from Office 

a. An officer or a member of the 
Executive Board may be removed for 
failure to carry out the duties of his of¬ 
fice as expected of him or for other 
good and sufficient reasons by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Board. 

Section 7. Compensation of Officers. 

a. The officers of the Association shall 


not receive salaries but may receive 
actual expense reimbursement. 

Article IV — Duties of Officers 

Section 1. President. 

a. It shall be the duty of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association to preside at all 
meetings in National Conventions and 
at meetings of the Executive Board and 
at any other official meetings under 
the jurisdiction of the Association. He 
shall preside over deliberations of the 
Executive Board which may be conduct¬ 
ed by mail. 

b. He shall be chairman ex-officio of 
the local committee in charge of ar¬ 
rangements for National Conventions. 

c. He shall appoint such committees 

as may be provided for in these By¬ 

laws and other committees he may 
deem necessary in conducting the work 
of the Association. 

d. He may with the approval of the 

Executive Board appoint an Honorary 
Board for the Association. 

e. He shall with the approval of the 

Executive Board appoint an Executive 
Secretary and if the circumstances war¬ 
rant an Assistant to the Executive Secre¬ 
tary. 

f. He shall report to each National 

Convention on his activities since the 
last previous convention, and on the 
condition of the Association. 

g. He shall appoint the editor of 
the official publication of the Associa¬ 
tion subject to approval of the Execu¬ 
tive Board. 

h. He shall submit, not later than 90 
days prior to a convention, a budget 
covering the next biennial period for 
the consideration of the entire member¬ 
ship. Such a budget shall be complete in 
detail showing comparison with the pre¬ 
ceding budget. 

i. He shall cause this budget to be 
published in its entirety in the official 
publication of the National Association 
of the Deaf. In addition to this publica¬ 
tion the President shall cause copies of 
the budget to be mailed to the executive 
officers of each Cooperating Member 
Association for their consideration. 

j. He shall assign specific duties to each 
member of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. Vice Presidents. 

a. The First Vice President and the 
Second Vice President in order shall 
fill the office of the President when 
the President is for any reason unable 
to perform his duties. 

Section 3. Secretary-Treasurer 

a. The Secretary-Treasurer shall record 
the minutes of all conventions of the 
Association and meetings of the Executive 
Board, and he shall have the proceedings 
of each biennial convention and the min¬ 
utes of all Executive Board meetings pub¬ 
lished in their entirety in the earliest 
possible issue of the official publication 
of the Association. 

b. He shall have charge of the Invested 
Funds of the Association and shall buy or 
sell such securities or real estate as the 


Council of Representatives or the Execu¬ 
tive Board may direct. 

c. He shall make a report of such In¬ 
vested Funds at each convention or as 
directed by the Executive Board. 

d. He shall be bonded. 

e. He shall condense correspondence of 
the officers and the Home Office and pre¬ 
pare a letter with such information reg¬ 
ularly for the members of the Executive 
Board. 

Section 4. Executive Secretary. 

a. The Executive Secretary shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the Executive 
Board. He shall be responsible for mak¬ 
ing recommendations concerning policies 
and programs to the Executive Board. 
He shall have floor privileges in the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives but may not vote. 
He shall be responsible for implementing 
policies approved by the Executive Board 
and for administering the Executive Board 
program as the Executive Board shall di¬ 
rect. The Executive Secretary shall have 
exclusive power, subject to approved poli¬ 
cies, to designate, appoint or remove em¬ 
ployees of the Home Office, and he shall 
supervise and direct their activities. His 
compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Board. 

b. He shall keep a list of Cooperating 
Member Associations with the names and 
addresses of their officers and resident 
members. 

c. He shall, on January 1 of each year, 
determine the quota due from each Co¬ 
operating Member Association and notify 
it of such determination, and shall keep 
a record showing the date and amount 
of each quota payment. 

d. He shall keep a list of all individual 
members of the Association giving their 
full names and post office addresses and 
contributions to date, and shall send them 
a notice at least one month in advance 
of the date their membership will expire. 

e. He shall receive all monies due the 
Association and shall issue receipts for 
same. 

f. He shall sign all checks for such ex¬ 
penditures as may be authorized by the 
Council of Representatives or the Execu¬ 
tive Board. 

g. He shall keep a record of all receipts 
and expenditures involved in connection 
with any funds maintained by the Asso¬ 
ciation, which shall be open for inspec¬ 
tion by interested members, and he shall 
prepare a report on the state of finances 
under his care whenever called upon to 
do so by the President or the Executive 
Board or the members of the convention. 

h. He shall present monthly itemized 
financial reports for the Association to 
be printed in the official publication of 
the Association. 

i. He shall give bond in such sum as 
the Executive Board may require, and 
such bond shall cover all members of 
his staff. 

Article V — The Executive Board 
Section 1. Composition. 

a. The Executive Board shall consist 
of the President, who shall be ex-officio 
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chairman, the two Vice Presidents, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, the immediate Past 
President, and six additional members 
to be elected by the Council of Represen¬ 
tatives, two at each biennial convention, 
as provided for elsewhere in these Bylaws. 

Section 2. Duties. 

a. The Executive Board shall have 
general control of the affairs of the As¬ 
sociation from the time of its election 
and installation until the election and 
installation of its successors. It shall 
aim to carry out the expressed will 
of the Association as far as circum¬ 
stances may render it wise and allow¬ 
able. 

b. It shall have the power to act on 
proposals submitted by Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Associations between conventions. 

c. It shall have the power by a ma¬ 
jority vote to fill any vacancies in the 
Executive Board, other than that of the 
President, which may occur between con¬ 
ventions. 

d. It shall have power to appropriate 
money from the Operating Fund of the 
Association for purposes tending to pro¬ 
mote its welfare. It may appropriate 
money from the Invested Funds of the 
Association by a vote of eight of its eleven 
members. No expenditure not directly 
authorized by the Association in conven¬ 
tion shall be made without the consent 
of the Executive Board. 

e. It shall turn over to its successors 
all papers, documents, etc., it may 
have which belong to the Association. 

Article VI — National Conventions 
Section 1 . Biennial Meetings. 

a. The Association shall meet in Na¬ 
tional Convention every two years, be¬ 
ginning with 1960 unless circumstances 
call for an earlier meeting or a postpone¬ 
ment, as the Executive Board by a two- 
thirds vote may decide. No convention 
shall be sponsored by a state organiza¬ 
tion not a Cooperating Member of the 
Association. 

Section 2. Site of Convention. 

a. The site for holding succeeding 
conventions shall be decided by the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives. 

b. The Executive Board shall have 
power to change the sites and/or the 
dates if circumstances warrant it. 

Section 3. Call to Convention. 

a. The President shall issue an official 
call to a National Convention at least 
six months in advance. 

Section 4. Assembly and Council of Re¬ 
presentatives. 

a. Each convention shall be compris¬ 
ed of two sections, the General Assem¬ 
bly, consisting of all members register¬ 
ed at the convention, and the Council 
of Representatives, consisting of duly 
appointed Representatives of Coopera¬ 
ting Member Associations, and the offi¬ 
cers and members of the Board. The 
Representatives and alternates shall 
be appointed by the various Coopera- 
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ting Member Associations and their 
names and addresses submitted to the 
Home Office at least 30 days prior to 
the date of each convention, provided 
that the Council of Representatives may 
at its discretion seat any Representa¬ 
tive whose selection was unavoidably 
delayed. 

b. The number of Representatives to 
be selected by each Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Association shall be in proportion 
to the number of members of the as¬ 
sociation, but no association shall have 
more than four Representatives. 

c. The proportion shall be determined 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Na¬ 
tional Association in the following man¬ 
ner: 


Members 
Up to 300 
301 - 600 
601 - 1000 
Over 1000 


Representatives 

. 1 

... 2 

. 3 

. 4 


d. Each Representative shall have one 
vote, and the officers and members of 
the Executive Board shall have one 
vote each. 


Section 5. Past Presidents 

a. Past Presidents of the Association 
other than the immediate Past President 
shall be considered members of the 
Council of Representatives with all the 
privileges except that of voting. 

b. The immediate Past President shall 
assume the office of President Emeritus 
with all the rights and privileges of Exec¬ 
utive Board membership for one term of 
two years. 


Section 6. Order of the Georges Rep¬ 
resents tive-at-Large. 

a. At each convention twenty-five (25) 
or more members of the Order of the 
Georges may, if they so desire, organ¬ 
ize themselves into a temporary group 
for the purpose of holding caucuses on 
pending issues. This group shall be em¬ 
powered to elect from among the 
Georges attending the convention one or 
more Representatives-at-large in the 
same proportion of Representatives to 
members as with regular Representa¬ 
tives. Each such Representative shall 
have the same rights and privileges 
and voting powers in the Council of 
Representatives as regular Representa¬ 
tives. A formal certificate attesting to 
the election of such Representatives, 
accompanied by a list of the Georges 
participating in the election, shall be 
presented to the President of the Associ¬ 
ation immediately after such elections. 
Section 7. Procedure. 

a. Conventions shall meet twice daily 
on four days. The first two sessions 
shall be meetings of the General As¬ 
sembly, devoted to reports of officers 
and committees, beginning with the 
President’s report. Sessions three and 
four shall be confined to meetings of 
the Council of Representatives. Sessions 
five and six shall be meetings of the 
General Assembly. Sessions seven and 
eight shall be for the Council of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


b. Any registered member may at¬ 
tend meetings of the Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives, but separate seating ar¬ 
rangements shall be provided for the 
Representatives, and only members of 
the Council may participate in the de¬ 
liberations. 

c. At sessions three and four the 
Council of Representatives shall con¬ 
sider measures to be submitted to the 
General Assembly. 

d. In sessions of the General As¬ 
sembly (sessions five and six) new 
business, as well as reports from the 
Council of Representatives, shall be pro¬ 
posed, discussed, and put to a vote. 

e. At sessions seven and eight the 
Council of Representatives shall indicate 
by vote its acceptance or rejection 
of motions adopted or acted upon dur¬ 
ing previous sessions, including those of 
the General Assembly, and decisions 
made at these meetings of the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives shall be consider¬ 
ed the final decisions of the convention. 
Motions adopted at sessions of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly which are not acted upon 
by the Council of Representatives shall be 
considered accepted by the Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

f. Every fourth year, beginning in 
1960, the Council of Representatives shall 
elect officers, as provided for in Article 
III, Section 2. Officers shall be elected 
by ballot, and to be duly elected each 
officer must receive a majority vote. 
Two members of the Executive Board 
shall be similarly elected for a term 
of six years at each biennial conven¬ 
tion to maintain a constant total of six 
members, which shall be established by 
election of Board Members at the 1960 
convention. 

Article VII — Cooperating 
Member Associations 

Section 1. Member Associations. 

a. Associations cooperating with the 
National Association shall be known as 
Cooperating Member Associations. They 
may become such by notifying the Home 
Office of their decision to cooperate and 
remitting a fee to be determined at 
National Conventions. 

b. The Council of Representatives shall 
at each National Convention determine 
the fee to be paid by each Cooperating 
Member Association. Such fee shall be 
an equitable quota based on the number 
of resident members in good standing 
which the Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tion may have on the preceding Decem¬ 
ber 31st and such quota shall be adjusted 
annually by the Executive Secretary. 

c. All resident members of the Coopera¬ 
ting Member Associations shall be con¬ 
sidered Regular Members of the National 
Association. 

d. The Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tions shall provide the National Associ¬ 
ation with the names and addresses of 
all resident members, classification of 
membership, and date of membership. 

e. Nonpayment of Quotas. The annual 
quota payment of each Cooperating 
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Member Association, as determined by 
the Council of Representatives in a con¬ 
vention, shall be paid in full on or be¬ 
fore the 30th day of April each year, 
after which a penalty of 5 per cent 
shall be added. Delinquent Cooperating 
Member Associations shall be in arrears 
after the following May 1st, which shall 
mean automatic suspension from all 
NAD membership privileges until the 
arrearage is paid. Representatives from 
delinquent associations shall not be seat¬ 
ed in the Council of Representatives. 

f. Delinquent Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations, once their Representative(s) are 
not seated in the Council of Representa¬ 
tives may be restored to good standing 
at any time, provided, that their associa¬ 
tion reports on its membership number 
and pays its quota for the current bien¬ 
nium, plus a delinquency penalty equal 
to 10 per cent of its quota for the current 
biennium. 

Article VIII — Expenditure Limited 
Section 1 . Funds and Indebtedness. 

a. The highest amount of indebtedness 
or liability to which the Association shall 
at any time be subject shall not ex¬ 
ceed the regular income for that year, 
and under no circumstances shall the 
officers of one term incur indebtedness 
that must be met by any succeeding 
administration, provided that the Execu¬ 
tive Board may by a vote of eight of its 
eleven members obligate the Association 
for long term obligations for the pur¬ 
chase of Capital Assets. 

b. The Operating Fund of the Associa¬ 
tion shall be the operating fund of the 
Association. 

c. The Invested Funds of the Associa¬ 
tion shall be such assets of the Association 
as are invested in stocks, bonds, real 
estate, or other forms of investment. 

Article IX — Fees and Dues 
Section 1. Basic Dues. 

a. The basic dues for members join¬ 
ing the National Association independ¬ 
ently of membership in Cooperating 
Member Associations shall be $1.00 a 
month or $10.00 a year. 

Section 2. Fiscal Year. 

a. The fiscal year of the Association 
shall begin on the first day of May. 
Section 3. Eligibility. 

a. No Individual Member who is two 
months in arrears in payment of his 
dues, and no Regular Member whose 
Cooperating Member Association is in 
arrears in its quota payments shall be 
permitted to vote or take part in the 
deliberations of this Association. 

Article X — Committees 
Section 1. Appointments 

a. The President shall appoint chairmen 
of such committees he deems necessary 
to conduct the work of the Association. 
Such committees may be standing or in¬ 
terim in nature. 

b. The Law Committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee, and other committees 
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specified by the President shall be stand¬ 
ing committees of the Association. 

Section 2. Chairmen of Committees. 

a. Chairmen of standing committees who 
are not members of the Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives shall have floor privileges 
in the Council of Representatives but may 
not vote. 

b. Chairmen of interim committees who 
are not members of the Council of Repre¬ 
sentatives shall have floor privileges in 
the Council of Representatives for the 
duration of discussion in which their com¬ 
mittee is involved but may not vote. 

Article XI — The Local Committee 
Section 1. Appointment. 

a. As soon as possible after the location 
of a convention has been determined, the 
sponsoring Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tion shall appoint a Local Committee to 
be approved by the President of the Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Local Committee shall 
make the best possible arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of mem¬ 
bers of the Association. 

b. In the event a convention is held 
without a sponsoring organization, the 
President shall, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Section 2. Functions. 

a. The President of the National 
Association shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the Local Committee. The Local Com¬ 
mittee shall not enter into contracts in¬ 
volving expenditures or concessions not 
directly concerned with the reception and 
entertainment of members and guests 
of the convention without first submit¬ 
ting bids for said contracts to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association for approval, 
withholding of said approval being 
equivalent to the rejection of said bids. 
In case of an appeal to the Executive 
Board, the decision of that body shall 
be final. 

Section 3. Financial Report. 

a. The Local Committee shall, within 
two months following the adjournment 
of the convention for which it was ap¬ 
pointed, terminate its activities with a 
final report to the President, accom¬ 
panied by a financial settlement with 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Article XII — Program Committee 

Section 1. Selection and Duties. 

a. At least three months before the 
time of the holding of each National 
Convention, the President of the Associa¬ 
tion shall appoint a Program Chairman 
and a Program Committee consisting of 
as many persons as he deems neces¬ 
sary, with himself as ex-officio non¬ 
voting chairman, to prepare a program 
for the convention, which shall be pub¬ 
lished at least one month in advance of 
the convention. 

Article XIII — Affiliated Organizations 
Section 1 . Affiliation. 

a. Any local group of deaf persons, 
such as clubs or church or social groups, 


may affiliate with the National Associa¬ 
tion upon payment of annual dues of 
$10.00 or more. This is simply a gesture 
of support to the Association, and it gives 
the affiliated organization authority to 
state on its stationery of official papers 
that it is affiliated with the National Asso¬ 
ciation. The Executive Board shall have 
the power to disapprove any and all such 
applications for affiliation. 

Section 2. Autonomy. 

a. All local affiliated organizations 
shall have full charge of their own 
funds and property and shall not be fin¬ 
ancially responsible to the National As¬ 
sociation, except to the extent of paying 
their annual dues. Conversely, the Na¬ 
tional Association assumes no financial 
responsibility for any of its affiliates or 
cooperating agencies. 

Article XIV — Official Seal 
Section 1. Authorization. 

a. The official seal of the Association 
shall be as described below: 

b. A milled outer circle; just within 
and following this the words, “National 
Association of the Deaf”; within this a 
smaller dotted circle; within and follow¬ 
ing this the word, “Incorporated,” and 
the date “1900”; in the center of the 
whole the letters, “U.S.A.” 

Article XV — Official Publication 
Section 1. Authorization. 

a. The Association shall maintain an 
official publication in which shall be 
printed all official papers of the Associa¬ 
tion, all reports of the officers, and 
other such matters as may be of inter¬ 
est to the members. 

Section 2. Subscriptions. 

a. A subscription price sufficient to 
pay the cost of printing shall be charg¬ 
ed for the official publication. 

Section 3. Duties of the Staff. 

a. Editor. The editor shall be direct¬ 
ly responsible for all editorials and for 
all other matter submitted for publica¬ 
tion in the official publication, and he 
shall be authorized to appoint the edi¬ 
torial and business staff. 

b. Business Manager. The business 
manager shall be in charge of all finan¬ 
cial matters of the official publication. 
He shall submit a detailed and certi¬ 
fied report at each biennial convention 
in addition to other reports as speci¬ 
fied in the Bylaws. He shall submit a 
proposed budget for the ensuing two 
years at the second meeting of the 
General Assembly of each convention. 

c. Circulation Manager. The circula¬ 
tion manager shall be responsible for 
all matters concerning circulation. 

d. Advertising Manager. The advertis¬ 
ing manager shall be responsible for 
soliciting and contracting for advertising. 
He shall promptly submit all contracts 
to the business manager. 

e. Compensation. The Executive Board 
of the National Association, upon recom¬ 
mendations submitted by the editor and 
approved by the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, shall set salaries and other 
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forms of compensation for services ren¬ 
dered in connection with the official pub¬ 
lication. 

Article XVI — Amendments 
Section 1. Amendment Authorized. 

a. These Bylaws may be amended at 
any regular convention of the Associa¬ 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
of Representatives. Such proposed 
amendment shall be submitted in writ¬ 
ing, read, and seconded at least one 
day before vote is taken. 

b. Debate on such amendment shall 
be permissive in the General Assembly. 

c. Any provisions in these Bylaws 
may in unforeseen and urgent circum¬ 
stances be suspended for a specified 
purpose by a 4/5 vote of the Council of 
Representatives. 

d. The Articles of Incorporation of this 
Association may be amended at any time 
by a two-thirds vote of the Executive 
Board, provided the Executive Board 
shall not engage the Association in any 
activity, business, or function inconsistent 
with the stated purpose of being as out¬ 
lined in the Preamble to these Bylaws 
and providing the non-profit nature of the 
Association is preserved. 

Article XVII — Parliamentary Authority 
Section 1. Robert's Rules of Order. 

a. In parliamentary procedure Rob¬ 
ert’s Rules of Order, current edition, 
shall be the parliamentary authority 
governing deliberations. 

Article XVIII — Effective Date 
Section 1 . Ratification. 

a. These revised Bylaws of the As¬ 
sociation shall supersede all the old 
NAD Bylaws and amendments and go 
into effect when at least fifteen state 
associations have become Cooperating 
Members in accordance with Article 
VII. The President shall issue a pro¬ 
clamation establishing the date that 
these Bylaws go into full effect and the 
old ones become null and void. (Note: 
President Byron B. Burnes on February 
3, 1960, issued such a proclamation put¬ 
ting these Bylaws into full effect as of 
July 5, 1960). 

Article XIX — Dissolution 
Section 1. Distribution of Assets. 

a. Upon dissolution of this organization, 
after payment of all then existing debts 
and liabilities, all assets shall be dis¬ 
tributed to the Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations in good standing at the time of 
dissolution; the division and distribution 
of assets shall be in proportion to the 
most recent annual quota, so long as these 
associations are organized and are op¬ 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
educational, or scientific purposes. 

b. Should the above named organiza¬ 
tions either not be in existence, or should 
they at any time not be organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char¬ 
itable, educational, or scientific purposes, 
then in that event, the assets of this 
organization shall be distributed to an 
organization that is organized and is op¬ 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
educational, or scientific purposes. 


Foreign News 

By Yerker Andersson 

Great Britain: During the Congress of 
the British Deaf and Dumb Association a 
Drama Festival was held. Three deaf 
clubs presented a performance each 
(Esther by J. Giffen, The Man From the 
Sea by M. Constanduros and Howard Agg 
and A Note of Interrogation by H. Taylor). 
The Glasgow club won the best perform¬ 
ance. The Congress decided to urge the 
World Federation “to allow more work to 
be done by the deaf delegates and that 
resolutions should be adopted and ap¬ 
proved by the deaf delegates themselves.” 
(The British Deaf News, Vol. 6 No. 6) A 
good resolution! 

A British foundation gave the Univer¬ 
sity of Sussex a grant of over $300,000 
for establishing a research unit to work 
on the application of educational technol¬ 
ogy to deaf children. The unit will be 
known as the Reginald M. Phillips Re¬ 
search Unit and will have its own re¬ 
search laboratory, special staff and equip¬ 
ment. 

A group of students aged 12-14 from the 
Royal School for the Deaf, Derby, made a 
school trip to Germany. Their tours and 
living accommodations were arranged by 
the German school for the deaf in Dort¬ 
mund. Of course, both the German and 
British deaf students had a wonderful time 
and their principals reported that they 
behaved far better than expected. 

Italy: The Italian association of the 
deaf has joined the deaf in other countries 
in demanding that subtitles be super¬ 
imposed on television. The association 
asked how 65,000 deaf and a number of 
hard of hearing could enjoy TV programs 
without subtitles. 

Norway: The Norwegian Association of 


the Deaf convention established three full¬ 
time positions: two consultants and edi¬ 
tor. Three deaf persons were appointed 
for these positions. The consultants will 
assist clubs for the deaf in various ways 
and give counseling to needy deaf. 

The Norwegian magazine for the deaf 
has announced that it will drop its old 
name “Tegn og Tale” (Sign and Speech) 
and will now be called “Doves Tidskrift” 
(The Deaf’s Journal). 

Eilif Ohna who has been the president 
of the Norwegian Association of the Deaf 
for nine years was appointed the execu¬ 
tive director of this association, a posi¬ 
tion recently established. More and more 
associations of the deaf in Europe now 
seem to have positions similar to this one. 
His successor for the presidency is now 
Thor Gisholt (deaf). 

The caretaker of the property of the 
Oslo Club for the Deaf discovered a fire 
and was able to extinguish the flames. It 
had damaged only one door and the hall 
floor. The police suspected that this fire 
was an arsonist attempt. 

Papua, New Guinea: The officer in 
charge of the Department of Information 
and Extensions Services reported that he 
contacted a number of deaf people and 
found that it was not possible to teach 
the American fingerspelling (he was a 
Canadian) to the Papuan deaf and he 
asked for assistance in teaching Australian 
signs to them from the Australian Society 
of the Deaf in New South Wales. 

Portugal: The Portugese Association of 
the Deaf celebrated its tenth anniversary 
last October. 

Russia: Some deaf Italian artists ex¬ 
hibited their works in Moscow. The Rus¬ 
sian undersecretary of cultural affairs 
visited the exhibition together with the 
presidents of the Italian and Russian asso¬ 
ciations of the deaf. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
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Wanted~Deaf Leaders 

By CROFT M. PENTZ 


Someone has said, “Everything rises or 
falls upon leadership.” The deaf com¬ 
munity could have a greater impact if 
there were more deaf leaders. 

There are many potential leaders among 
the deaf. Much talent is lying dormant 
which could be used today. If these 
“sleeping giants” would awaken, the deaf 
community would “rise and shine” in 
every part of our country. 

Being a leader is a difficult job. Any¬ 
one can suggest and give ideas. But few 
can and few will take the place of leader¬ 
ship. 

Leadership involves much work. Thom¬ 
as A. Edison tried more than 50,000 ex¬ 
periments. He often worked 20 hours 
per day. Since leadership involves much 
work, we have so few leaders. 

The Call of Leadership 

The call comes from all classes of peo¬ 
ple. Man needs leadership. Adolf Hitler 
was an evil man, but he had many fol¬ 
lowers. He had a following because he 
knew how to lead. Whether a person has 
good or bad principles, if he has leader¬ 
ship ability, he will have a following. 

Sometimes the deaf community depends 
upon the hearing community for leader¬ 
ship. Hearing people are glad to assist 
deaf people. However, it takes the deaf 
to lead the deaf. When the deaf fail to 
lead, then the deaf must turn to the hear¬ 
ing people. 

There are the “slow-learning”; the con¬ 
fused; the misinformed, who need some¬ 
one to help them. They need a guide. 
They need an advisor. Often there are 
cliques, and they have no time for oth¬ 
ers except those in their own small group. 

Thank God for the leaders now with 
the deaf. However, think of what would 
happen if every deaf person with leader¬ 
ship ability would come forth! 

In income tax matters, real estate, 
purchasing of a car, etc., there is a 
need for advisors. Many times the mis¬ 
informed suffer financially because of the 
lack of knowledge. 

The Criterion of Leadership 

Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary says of 
leadership, “One who leads or conducts; 
a guide; a commander.” This is leader¬ 
ship at its best! A leader is one who 
gets a job done through the efforts of 
others. A great minister once said, “It 
is better to train ten people to work, than 
do the work of ten people.” 

There are many rules which are re¬ 
quired in being a leader. In Operation 
Victory, Field Marshal Montgomery gave 
seven ingredients of military leadership. 

1. He should be able to avoid getting 
immersed in detail. 

2. He must not be petty. 

3. He must not be pompous. 

4. He must be a good picker of men. 

5. He should trust those under him and 
let them get on with their jobs without 
interference. 

6. He must have the power of clear 
decision. 

7. He should inspire confidence. 
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Along with these rules, there are sev¬ 
eral other important ingredients necessary 
for leadership. 

1. Patience. Lack of patience shows lack 
of maturity. An immature person makes 
a poor leader. Of all the virtues, patience 
is perhaps the most important. 

2. Persistence. A good leader does not 
quit when a problem arises. Running 
away from a problem does not settle it. 
A quitter never wins—a winner never 
quits. 

3. Position. Don’t compromise your po¬ 
sition. You are the leader. Too often we 
have “too many chiefs and not enough 
Indians.” Make your position respectable. 
Make it so that people will “look up” to 
you. 

4. Planning. A leader who fails to plan 
will not be a leader very long. A leader 
who plans can accomplish more in a 
shorter time, and do it better than a non¬ 
planning leader. 

The Condemnation of Leadership 

A leader always comes in for criticism. 
He is like a fish in a bowl. People notice 
his mistakes more readily than his good 
work. 

If you don’t want to be criticized, then 
do nothing and say nothing. No one kicks 
a dead dog. It is the active person who 
receives the criticism. 

Regardless of how a leader may per¬ 
form his duties, he is often misunderstood. 
You cannot please all people. Rather than 
trying to please all people, a leader should 
do what is right, regardless of what oth¬ 
ers say. 

When a leader faithfully discharges his 
duties, though he is condemned and mis¬ 
understood, he will always be appreciated 
by some of the people. And in the long 
run, even his enemies will appreciate 
him. 

May I ask in closing that all the deaf 
with leadership ability to come forth. 
It will involve them. It will involve sacri¬ 
fice. It will mean many hours of hard 
work without pay. But the joy of helping 
people is worth all the work that is in¬ 
volved. 

Many deaf leaders are carrying more 
than their share of responsibility. They 
need someone to help. Will you give your¬ 
self to this task—making the deaf com¬ 
munity a better place to live? 


Own Your Own 
Business 

California manufacturing company 
has openings for distributorship, part- 
time in your area. Above average 
income. Investment secured $350 to 
$3,500. Write to Abe Miller, 2181 4th 
Avenue, Sacramento, California 95818. 


Church Directory 
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WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49506 

Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

571 Westminster Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sundays—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m.; Fri.—8:00 p.m. 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


Television Church for the Deaf . . . 

THE EVANGEL HOUR 
Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York City 

Each Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
Program interpreted by 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 
325 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Sundays—3:15 p.m. 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


Hajitint 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


When in Southern Illinois . . . 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, Illinois 

Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
50C West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California . . . 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


Interpreters present at every service . . . 

MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7 30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 

Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 
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The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 

Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West. Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 

When in Illinois . . 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
Minooka, III. Welcomes Youl 

Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
regular Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
“When you travel . . . Ask us!” 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 
ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
110 North 2nd Avenue 
Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 

Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world's largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 
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National (Eongrtsa of 
3lniitsl| Deaf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

6126 Breezewood Drive, Greenbelt, Md. 

20770 

* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. H. Weiner 
432 River Street, Mattapan, Mass. 02126 

BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Louis Cohen 
103-18 Liberty Avenue, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
11417 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Irene Ruskin 
1634 W. North Shore Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
60626 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Leonard Reisman 
1936 Janette Ave., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
44118 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1024 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Richard Myers 
425 W. 205th Street, N.Y.C. 10034 

TEMPLE BETH OR (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. E. DelVecchio 

7005 Calvert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 
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When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny. BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 

WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, Pastor—624-6429 
Mrs. D. Myhre, Parish Worker—691-1288 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Bible class every Tuesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 

When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico 
Los Angeles 90006 

Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Project 
Arnold T. Jonas, pastor 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 

Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 

Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 

Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Frank Wagenknecht, pastor 
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DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Tuesday 8:30 to 9 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Friday 7:30 p.m. 

When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 

Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 

NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in D.C., welcome to . . . 

THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 

Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study, 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayer Service, 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 

BEAUMONT CLUB OF THE DEAF 
First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
2002—11th, North of IH, 10 Freeway 
Beaumont, Texas 77704 

Open 4th Saturday of each month. 
Information: P.O. Box 2891 

BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 
Visitors Welcome 

First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Harry Goldsmith, secretary 

When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to 
CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS 
DE MONTREAL INC. 

(Montreal Recreation Centre for the Deaf) 

Open Every Evening 
44 West, Faillon St. 

Montreal 12, P.Q. Canada 

Gaston Giroux, president 
Arthur Leblanc, secretary 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

When in MONTREAL visit 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 

CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 

603 F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Eves 
John Tubergen, Secy. 

Roger McConnell, Pres. 

EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 

HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 

HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 

When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LIB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Gloria Reeves, secretary 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


MID-HUDSON VALLEY SILENT CLUB 
20 West Main St., 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 12590 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Norman E. Long, president 
David W. Black, secretary 
36 Rhobella Dr., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 


Now In Our 50th Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Raymond P. Steger, secretary 


You're welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open only on announcements or requests. 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Socials—1st, 3rd, 5th Saturdays 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 


When in Rochester, welcome to 

ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 

Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 
SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Regundo Cavazas, vice pres. 
Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carlson, treas. 


When in Waterbury, welcome to * 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Mario Leonardi, secretary 


WESTCHESTER SILENT CLUB, INC 

4 East 1st Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 

Open Friday Evenings. 

Socials on Every 2nd & 4th Saturday 


When in Portland, welcome to 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 

Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

930V2 West Douglas- I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Marilyn Smith, secretary 
833 N. Oliver 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Max J. Cohen, president 
Hyman Lebow, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 









